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Heavy-Duty Engineered 
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THE INTERNATIONAL LINE PROVIDES 
THE RIGHT TRUCK FOR EVERY JOB 


AND EVERY NEW INTERNATIONAL TRUCK IS 
HEAVY-DUTY ENGINEERED TO SAVE YOU MONEY! 


Whether you haul fruit, feed or flowers —whether you haul 
cross-country, from the country, or deliver parcels around 
town—in the complete International line there’s a truck that’s 
right and ready for you— masterfully specialized to your in- 
dividual requirements — and heavy-duty engineered for long 
life, low operating and upkeep costs. It's the same kind of 
heavy-duty engineering that has kept Internationals first in 
the heavy duty truck field for 19 straight years. 


NEW SAFETY — NEW EASE OF HANDLING 
— NEW COMFO-VISION CAB! 


You'll like the new comfort and ease of handling that every 
new International brings. You'll like the “working con- 
ditions” in the new, comfo-vision cab. Those comfortable 
cushions, that one-piece curved sweepsight windshield, that 
super-steering, have meant a big, new deal in comfort and 


safety for truck operators everywhere. 


How about letting new International trucks handle your 
hauling or delivery assignments? Remember, no matter what 
trucking problem you face—whether you haul freight or de- 
liver groceries, there’s a heavy-duty engineered International 
Truck specialized to do your jobs better and save you money. 
Get in touch with your International Dealer or Branch for 


all the facts now. 


International Harvester Builds McCormick Farm Equipment and 


Farmall Tractors . . . Motor Trucks Industrial Power a 
international Trucks are made in Canada at Internotional Harvester’s ied 


Chatham Works, Chatham, Ontario 


NTERNATIONAL TRUCK 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED HAMILTON ONTARIO 
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BABY BEN ALARM in choice of two finishes: ivory with id colo 
trim, black with nicke $5.7 Luminous di i dollar more 


quiet as a kitten ona rug is the 
tick of Baby Ben. His alarm calls oy 


loudly or softly. ‘as you wish. [he smart little brother 


of Big Ben. he’s a ‘chip off the old block’ for dependability. 


BIG BEN LOUD ALARM is a complete BIG BEN CHIME ALARM is easy to live BEN 


extrovert. His reassuring tick lets vou with. He has a quiet tick permitting 

know he's around, and hisintermittent restful sleep. When it’s time reuse nlity and long lif 
fire-alarm’ gong wakes the heaviest fir vhisper I WRIST BEN 
eper He's $5 houts He's SF 


With lamimous drial these clocks and watches ave a dollar more 
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EDITORIAL 


AND THERE WAS NO WAR 


ROWSING through some early Canadian 
history not long ago we came across a 
book written by Alexander Ross, a 

ary fur trader. One story in it, a true story, 
approximately like this 


During the winter of 1844-45 the Metis fur 


raders who lived on the lower Red River 


ade an expedition to the Dakota plains for 


iffalo meat. There the halfbreeds from what 


w Manitoba became involved in a series 


“incidents” with the proud, fierce 

ix, who considered them poachers 
Under Cuthbert Grant, Chief of the Half 
is and Warden of the Plains, the Métis 
for wal So did the Sroux, under 


Jur great war lords, The Ground that 
Thunder that Rings, The Black 


The Métis se i iltimatum to the Sioux 
th a ¢ i 1 Lange We will defend 
\ he be as imerous as the 
Sa iS POV ! is the sun 
On Fel i 12. 1845, the Sioux chieftains 
Nit th foliowers and tamuiies 
t the >» letern ied to 
I The bated for three days and then 
Métis the 
FRIENDS Lange is here and your message 
id b coun Ne-Tat Ope 
tl pipe but Wa-Nen-De-Ne-Ko 
M ey said no i the men were silent, 
t how tdoors 
t quiet The 
t Next t was the 
\ L | es t 
ther of o t 
, | vish that he who 
( 1 | my son in his stead 
vo teat head. NE-TAI-OPE 
A ing men killed bi 
He I wish 


Friends 
San-Be-Ge 


gun at hin 


feathered wand in his hand. I send it by Lang 


to my ado 
Friends 


brother 


brave, 


You killed my son. He was 
Ai-Too-Tan. He who pointed the 


1 I wish to be my son. He had a 


ted son. TAH-WAH-CHAN-CAN 
I wish the brave who killed my 
yuld be my brother. He had a gun 


and many feathers in his head. He was young 


HAI-TO-KE-YAN. 


Friends 
sorrow. Yc 


I am old and bowed down with 


ou killed my brother-in-law. He was 


braver than the bear. Had three wounds and 


a scar on his face. Whoever killed him I wish 


him to be 


ny brother-in-law forever. He was 


bareheaded, head painted red, many bells.and 


beads on h 


is leggings. He was tall and strong 


TAH-TAN-YON-WAH-MA-DE-YON 


Friends 
dead. 


I wish hin 


had been wounded before and had a crooked 


My cousin never returned. He is 
vever deprived me of his friendship 


1 to be my friend and cousin. He 


hand. His feathers were red. He had garnished 


shoes. WAH-ME-DO-OKE-YON 


Friends 
I wish him 
my father 


had a gun 


You killed my father last summer 
who made me fatherless sh¢ 
He was a chief, a Sistou warri 
and a bow, had been scalped whet 


young His feathers reached the ground 


Whose ver W 
give him a 


Friends 


ill wear these proud feathers I will 


horse. I will be proud of hi 


You killed my uncle, Thon-Gan 


En-De-Na-Ge I am sad. The man who was 


so brave, I 


Yankton 
He had on 


wish to be my uncle He was a 
My face is always painted black 


cloth and leather leggings and one 


eather. KAN-TAN-KEE 


of their bereaved warriors. Langt 


took the message back to the Metis and thert 


no Wal 


Savage: can 


We do not te the story for its 


we fear the simple morality of the 


have no possible’ meaning, here and 


now. among the councils of the civilized. We 


just happer 


ied to think it was a good story, 
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670 miles per hour... fantastic isn’t it? And yet the speed of the swift jet fighter pales into 
commonplace when compared to the speed of your voice ona Trans-Canada Telephone circuit. When you start 


talking in Montreal, for example, your message is in Winnipeg, Saskatoon or Vancouver a split second later... 


and at a cost of less than a filet mignon. 


TRANS-CANADA ©) TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


United to Serve Canada 


MARITIME TELEGRAPH & TELEPHONE COMPANY LIMITED @ THE NEW BRUNSWICK TELEPHONE COMPANY LIMITED @ THE BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY OF CANADA 
MANITOBA TELEPHONE SYSTEM @ SASKATCHEWAN GOVERNMENT TELEPHONES @ ALBERTA GOVERNMENT TELEPHONES @ BRITISH COLUMBIA TELEPHONE COMPANY 
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BACKSTAGE AT LAKE SUCCESS 


hair-W eather Br 


and 


ends 


By BLAIR FRASER, Maclean's Ottawa Editor 


N ONE WAY tthe split in the 
Western camp is not as wide as 
it looks 

wider. Unfortunately the latter may 


In other ways it’s even 


prove the more serious 

There was no serious disagreement, 
for instance, about the guilt of Red 
China in Korea. The long delay, the 
reluctance of many nations to back 
the U.S. resolution of condemnation, 
did not dispute 
about Chinese actions. The argu- 


spring from any 


ment was not over the fact of Chinese 
aggression, but over the best way of 
dealing with it. 

That sounds encouraging a mere 
difference about method. But the 
difference about method revealed, 
and accentuated, a graver difference. 
Western allies are profound!y divided 
on the nature, strategy and tactics 
of the conflict in which we = are 
engaged, until the Western alliance 
itself is in jeopardy. Each faction 
suspects the other of an unadmitted 
change in basie policy 

Washington is suspected of having 
lost hope and even desire for a 
peaceful settlement in the Far East 
Privately, delegates of other Western 
countries will tell you “We think 
the Americans have decided they 
must destroy the Communist Gov- 
We think they’re 


going to give full support to Chiang 


ernment of China 


Kai-shek and build up a real war in 
Asia,.”’ 

Americans deny this. 
no more, they say, than a moral 


They want 


condemnation of China and an eco 
nomic blockade Cut off military 
supplies to the enemy and cut them 
at the source.’ 

That sounds reasonable enough 
Why should so-called United Nations 
go on providing metals and rubber 
and gasoline to help Chinese troops 
kill United Nations soldiers’ How 
ever, there real disquiet mong 


some allied countries lest the Ameri 


NOW, NOW, SAM 


TAKE iT 


LEMME GO/ 
KIN LICK 
THE WHOLE 


cans go farther than that. It has 
happened before 

Last fall, when General MacArthur 
reached the 38th parallel, U.S. dele- 
gates assured their friends, ‘Don’t 
worry, we're not going up to the 
border. We're going up just a few 
miles, just far enough to establish a 
line that can be held.”’ 

They meant it. They ‘vere per- 
fectly sincere. Unhappily, these oral 
assurances were not binding on Gen 
eral MacArthur; he kept on going 
When the same U 
back today and begin “Don’t worry,” 
they raise a certain apprehension. 

Not without reoson, either When 
the Chinese sent their reply to the 
UN cease-fire pr posal Secret iry ot 
State Dean Acheson rejected it with 


_S. delegates come 


out even having seen the full text 
It seemed to other nations that the 
Americans had decided in advance 
the Chinese would refuse to nego- 
tiate, and that Acheson would have 
been dismayed by any other answer. 

When Prime Minister St. Laurent 
isked Prime Minister Nehru of India 


to get some clarificetion of the Chi 
nese reply U otfieials were Vio 
lently indignant. Actually there was 
nothing either improper or surrep 
titious about it since India is the 
only non-Soviet nation with an 
ambassador in Peking, India f& the 
only channel of communication with 
China. But 
Canada had double 
It took a long message from L. B 


Pearson, Minister of External Affairs, 


Americans thought 


crossed them 


to convince the State Department 
that nobody was trying to. stab 
Washington in the back. 

\nd even when the U. S. Gov 
ernment is convinced there remain 
the American Congress and people 
Public opinion is more powerful m 
the United States than anywhere in 


the world, and public opinion is in 


“ur 
full ery Continued on page 353 


Uncle Sam thought Canada had double-crossed him. 
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NEW YORK LETTER 


by Beverley Baxter 


In a New York bewildered and angry, Broadway's theatres were never busier. 


Things That Dollars Can't Buy 


VHVE RADIO in my room in this 
excellent New York 


relating in appropriate musical 


hotel is 
terms the frustrated love of a young 
wornan whose boy friend has momen 
tarily, or perhaps permanently, for 
saken her. The taxicabs are hooting 


their horns like puzzled hounds 
trying to pick up a scent, for it ts 
theatre time and the traffic creeps as 
slowly as a must 


Hudson 


I came here after three days in 


coming up the 


‘Toronto, and the contrast could not 
have been greater if I had flown from 
Bagdad or Cairo. I have never seen 


Canada in a more contident or 


resolute mood and I have never seen 


New York so vibrant and so be 
wildered. There are at least eight 
raging bits in the theatre and the 
people here are rushing to then 


fabulous to. ticket 


paving 


prices 
speculators as if, somehow, the mere 


icquisition of the tickets gives them 


i feel w ol solidity in a world of 
wildly changing values 


Koren has been more than a blow 
to American pride; it has resurrected 
the corpse of isolationism and = the 
corpse is showing plenty of liveliness 
Hoover was, of course, the principal 
resurrectionist That speech of his 
brought the dead to life 

There is nothing to be gained by 
closing one’s eyes to the American 
reaction to events in Korea. It has 
been a tremendous blow to American 
pride, for they have never lost a war 
before It they 


only lost a battle now, but they do 


may be that have 
not see it in that way 
True to human nature, they are 
looking for a scapegoat. Strangely 
enough one hears little criticism of 


MacArthur, and I 


and conditions 


General have 
talked with all sorts 
They say he was ordered 
United Nations to 


1 the 38th) parallel t was 


of men 


by the lrive 


bevon 


forbidden even to make airplane 
reconnaissance over the Manchurian 
border. Thus the general was the 
victim of the ineptitude and the 
vacillation of the United Nations 
The next reaction is equally plaus 
ible. Where were the allied troops”? 
Why should 


or practically all 


America supply all the 
ind sus 


Inste id 


soldiers 
tain 90°, of the casualties’ 
of the slogan of the Three Musketeers, 
“All for one, one for all,” the Ameri 


the fighting was done by 


il 


cans say 
one for all, and that the all were in 
favor of the one doing it In my 
talks | have not heard one mention 
of the 5,000 brave and skilled Turkish 
Korea 


lives within the 


sent to Uthough 


soldiers 
Turkey very reach 


of the Russi in 


clan 
Nor is there any use trying to tell 
that Britain in Malaya and 


France in Indo-China have been at 


them 


aggression for 


war with Communist agg 


five years and that no American aid 
has been sent to either country 
The 

understandable The casualty lists 


present American mood is 


ire tragically heavy and there is the 


inescapable feeling that it has all 


heen for nothing If you remind 
them that France lost a million men 


Verdun in 1916 and 1917 


American soldier was 


holding 
ind not an 
sent to her assistance: or if you say 


that even when London was being 
bombed every night by the Luftwaf/e 
intervention by the 


That 


You did not consult 


there was no 
U. S., they will only reply 
was your affair 
us When you declared war on Hitler 
But this Korea thing is different. We 
Americans had nothing to do with 
it. The United Nations went to war 
and then handed us the baby 

This raises one of the historical! 
enigmas of our time. Speaking as a 
private member of the Conservative 
Opposition at Westminster, I can only 


say that I Continued on page 28 


S00... 


Just before “junior was born. Dad had s iid: 


“In my dav we used to sav that people who got the 


breaks were born with silver spoons in them mouths.” 


“In this family.” he went on. “we can’t hope for a 
fairs godmother. or even a rich unele to supply the 


For this litth fellow 


spoon and still bet be 
a boy he added with a confident erin at mother-to-be. 
“were going to buy that silver spoon right now. 


Dad vot his He 


Canada Life 


also vot thre “spoon... a 


program that guaranteed protection to 
Mother and son. and even included enough to put the 


Jad through college, 


“People with confidence in Canada Life have been 
buying silver -poons from them for « hie 
observed later. “With a company as strong and long. 
lasting as that. we know our boy's silver spoon is as 
cood as gold 
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of every lover of fine furniture 


UY within the means 


Here, in IMPERIAL Loyalist, is luxury 
you can begin to enjoy wow... because 
IMPERIAL Loyalist is “open stock” 
Here is the luxury of fine furniture, 
engineered in wood, glowing almost 
indestructibly with IMPERIAL’S new e Shelburne Group include 
Everdur finish. Here is the luxury of 
the timeless spell of a gracious past re- 
created for gracious living today. Here 
is fine furniture you will treasure. 


You can buy as many—or as few—of _ 
= these pieces as you wish today—with 

complete certainty that months (or even 

years) hence you can match them in a 

stvle and colour with added pieces. 

Fine furniture dealers everywhere 

in Canada display IMPERIAL Loyalist 

with special pride. There are more than 

100 pieces — available in Loyalist Maple 
and Loyalist Acorn. 
A 
N 
tk 
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“IMPERIAL IMPERIAL contemporary «id “IMPERIAL RATTAN 


The Tragic Trek the Mennonites 


A bright vision of peace in a tropical paradise led 1,700 members 
of a Canadian sect to Paraguay three years ago in a mass exodus from 
Manitoba farms. Here is one family’s story of life — and death — in ay W. 0. SE 
the green hell where 900 still struggle to build a Vale of Happiness 


ITH THE VISION of a promised land to comfort them and a haven 
of peace in a war-torn world assured them, 1,700 Canadian-born 
Mennonites set out three years ago on a tragic trek to Paraguay 
in South America. On June 19, 1948, their train drew out from the little 
station at Letellier, Manitoba, to take them from the licorice-black loam o 
the Red River Valley to the steaming palm and bamboo and liana forests of 


a new and terrifying land 

Their exodus was marked by an unsuspecting naiveté apparent fron 
the very first when they began to break up their homes in progressive 
Manitoba towns. They sold farms where they had lived all their lives. They 
left behind tearful friends and relatives Not once did they question the 
glowing reports of four advance delegates who had come back to tell them 
of fine cleared land in Paraguay, half of it ideal for wheat growing, the other 
half suitable for rice. 

At Quebec their chartered steamship awaited them. From Buenos Aires 


they would go by luxury paddle steamer up the Parana River into the 
South American interior. Then by cart and oxen they would travel along a 
trail hacked out of the tropic il forests of untamed Par wuay 

For 300 years these followers of a Dutch reformer, Menno Simons. have 
been moved by aw anderlust born of i desire for peace ind non violence 
In the 17th century they fled the military tyranny of Prussia to go to the 
banks of the Dnieper in the Crimea. In 1874 they fled Russia after being 


4 
| 


They reached their new land by ox wagon over a trail carved through bush and vine. 


threatened with military service. Now once more 
they were on the move 
tut in Paraguay they have found no peaceful 
haven. They have found instead a country torn 
by revolution. The land of promised fertility and 
flowing milk and honey is instead a waste of swamp 
ind uncleared jungle that cannot support them. 
They found Paraguay neighbors with appallingly 
low standards of life, uncared-for lepers who crawl 
the streets, five-minute snakes, insect plagues, filth, 
strange disease, and death Their infants and 
children over one three-month period died at the 
rate of one a day. For those without money to 
buy food at inflated Paraguayan prices, hunger 
ind starvation became daily companions More 
than half lost the savings of a lifetime. 
hey did not find what they sought a new 
community based on a fertile soil, where they could 
have freedom of education and religion, where they 
vould have a haven away from war. Seven hundred 
have returned to Canada. But at least 900 remain 
in the green hell that was to have been a promised 
land many of them are trapped because they 
haven't the funds to return to Canada 
For their Manitoba neighbors it was difficult to 
understand the exodus. [n a material age, dramatic 
icrifices for spiritual convictions are few People 
ke J. C. Braun, merchant of Plum Coulee, Man 
willing to move his entire clan to South America 
in a chartered North Star liner are few Braun 
is back in Canada now. He ts $50,000 poorer than 
he Was three years ago 
Mennonites have paid a_ terrible price 
because they felt that their young people were 
drifting from the farms to the cities; that their 
quiet simple life was being menaced, and that there 
vas a growing antagonism in Canada toward their 


historic pacifist stand which made their forebears 


one of the most persec ited groups in history 


John Wiebe bought a cow to provide milk for his chil- 
dren. tt died in the swamp. Then they drank rice water. 


When their trains drew 
out of the station they 
felt they were leaving a 
Western prairie civiliza- 
tion they had found want- 
ing. They left behind, 
they hoped for good, beer 
parlors with their green- 
painted windows and 
yeasty smells, picture 
shows, radios the 
temptations of smoke- 
filled halls where youths 
played pea-pool, snooker 
and billiards. There 
would be no more young 
people taking wild right 
car trips across the bor- 
der to the cocktail bars 
of Minnesota or to the 
Sodom and Gomorrahs of 
Morris and Carman and Winnipeg. 

John Wiebe was one of the 1,700. A lean tall 
farmer of 29, with bushing fair hair, he had lived 
on his 13 acres near Horndean, Man., where he 
raised sugar beets, sunflower seed and grain. 

He had talked the matter over with his wife, 
Susie, long into the nights. “It is a land of flowing 
milk and wild honey,’ he assured her. ‘The 
Hildebrandes say from the trees grow wild oranges 
and bananas to eat. By South America it is so 
warm and no hard winter.’”” The older people 
might be right in their claims that the Mennonite 
way of life had been lost in Canada. “In Paraguay 
we will get a large farm only seven dollars an 
acre. Wheat we will raise and rice. The Hilde- 
brandes said it is not sandy.” 

As a Mennonite with four centuries of pioneering 
tradition behind him the prospect of a new life in 
Paraguay seemed thrilling. It would be the great 
adventure. 

Throughout Mennonite communities in Mani- 
toba, in homes and in churches, the older people 
held meetings to persuade others to join. the 
exodus The tradition of parental authority is 
strong in Mennonite families; younger sons and 
daughters and their wives and husbands made up 
their minds to go to South America. Like others, 
John Wiebe sold his farm With him went his 
family of six children: Mary, 7, Susie, 6, Alice, 5, 
\bram, 4, Agnes, 2 and Johnnie, four months. 

The leaders had chartered a steamship, which 
waited for them at Quebec In the three-week 
trip to Buenos Aires there were a few Lot’s wives 
who looked back to Manitoba and the homes they 
had left Dissension grew among the elders and 
tempers became frayed, for troopship conditions 
prevailed and men and women were separated for 
the long voyage, seeing each other only at mealtime. 

But the minor doubts of John and Susie Wiebe 
and the other families were stifled by the time 
they reached Buenos Aires and took a paddle 
steamer up the Parana River for the next leg of 
their journey. It was a leisurely trip west at first 
into the interior of Argentina, then north to 
Asuncion, the capital of Paraguay. The 700 miles 
took them a week. Once they passed a high-cut 
bank of red soul brilliant with green foliage; someone 
laughed and shouted, ““There is the soil red and 


green growing out yet Further upstream they 
saw a huge sign on the Argentinian side, “SWIFT'S 
PACKING LIMITED.” \be Derksen yelled, 
“See we are pulling into Winnipeg now!” 

They found Asuncion a pieasant place at first 
It had wonderful shop windows with dresses and 
goods just like in Winnipeg. They saw the beautiful 
marble Banco de Paraguay with its door gleaming 
like gold in the sun. But in the café where they 
ite before taking their bus to Villarrica they saw 
holes in the walls and ceiling. John and Susie 
wondered but did not ask questions 

\fter lunch, when they crossed to the bank 
building with its beautifully kept lawns, they saw 
the shining brass doors riddled with bullet heles; 
there was no glass left in the first-story windows 
Pillars in front of another building had been almost 


shot away, ore held up by a brick near the base. 
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These were the scars of a revolution which had 
been born and had died within the year since their 
advance delegates had come down. And it was 
obvious to them now that they would not find it 
easy to turn the other cheek in a country where 
men lived daily by violence,-where people walked 
the streets armed with machete, dagger and 
Fort y-Four. 

There were other shocks to come. The first 
afternoon in Asuncion little Susie pointed excitedly 
down the street and they saw a boy crawling along 
the pavement, dressed only in a grey rag of loin 
cloth. He had no nose, the side of his face was 
gone, his hands were missing and his feet turned 
grotesquely in at the ankle. He crawled past them 
on wrist and ankle bones which were quite visible 
and they found that he was one of many lepers 
who crawled Asuncion streets, eating whatever the 
gutters offered them, sleeping in an open doorway 
or the corner of two buildings when they tired at 
night. 

On the bus to Villarrica the Wiebes and their 
children could not take their eyes off the Para- 
guayan women smoking their home-rolled cigars 
and spitting between each puff They were 
appalled when they saw the bus floor deep with 


Little Agnes Wiebe died just before the trek to Vale of 
Happiness. In one period, disease killed a child a day. 


slime and horritied that the women passengers with 
babies had placed them on the floor for the trip 

What kind of people do not look after their 
sick ones?” Susie asked John in wonderment, 
“That the women black cigars smoke and _ spit 
between the puffs, then put their little babies to 
sit in it!” 

An advance group had gone ahead of the main 


body to make arrangements f 


or setting up a 
temporary tent community near Villarrica, 100 
miles east and south into the centre of Paraguay. 
They discovered that the trail from there on was 
impassable and that half of it must be hacked out 
with machete and axe and spade 

At the temporary community near Villarrica 
they stayed three months, waiting for road to their 
promised land to be cut out of the jungle. Here 
for the first time in their lives they heard the 
rustle of night wind through palm leaves and 
bamboo, felt the sting of sandflies and warbles 
heard of tarantulas and climate sores. Here they 
saw monkeys chained to front-door steps to act 
is Watchdogs 

It was here that two-year-old Agnes became 
sick 

The first sign that Mrs. Wiebe had of Agnes’ 
illness was a high temperature; the child had 
diarrhea and thirst Her mother put her to bed 
on the mattress in their tent and the next day the 
Paraguayan army doctor, like a dark hawk in brass 
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buttons, made his weekly call. He took Agnes’ 


enema of certain 
obtainable in a dispensary two miles away. Since 


pulse and prescribed an seeds 


John was away helping cut the trail through jungle 


to the colony Mrs. Wiebe went to get the seeds 
The remedy did not help 

Agnes cried incessantly for water which the 
doctor had forbidden, and the next afternoon when 


Mrs Wiebe Was doing her wash she looked up to 
the tent. fall 
ind 


water in 


see the delirious child stagger from 
to the ground and crawl on hands knees to 
the tub filled the her 
had rinsed The 
next day a German doctor from Villarrica examined 
Agnes and told Mrs. Wiebe there was no hope for 
cl ild 
she could 

By the 
Agnes’ little body had wasted away 


which had always been fair, became so transparent 


with SOaPY which 


mother just the soiled clothes. 


the He told her to give Agnes all the water 
drink 
home three days later 


time John came 


ind her skin, 


they could see her intestines through her stomach 
At might Susie Wiebe 


with Agnes between them, hearing the 


and John lay on. their 
mattress 
dry rustle of night breezes in the palms overhead, 
the raucous pheasant squawk of bush hens in the 


None of the the Manitoba 


night surrounded them the 


muted hush of 


Susie heard 


jungle 
insistent 
turkeys 

the far 
She 


gobble of wild the squalling of mating, 


fighting wildeats scream of a jaguar. She 


could not sleep would rise and go outside 


All through the village in every tent she could 
hear crying of infants, children, Women and _ of 
men 

She would return to the tent and lie down by 
\gnes She could feel the baby’s feet chill against 


feel ehill 
almost perceptibly glide up the hot little body. In 
shook ‘John, John! | 


think death is coming!” 


her own legs and one night could the 


terror she her hushand 


But at dawn Agnes was on fire again and outside 
the toucans were calling; hoarse flights of parrots 


came in search of kathr corn 
On the 


her eyes staring up to the ridgepole of the tent, 


ifternoon of the sixth day of her illness, 


Her parents today do not even know 
the 
most of 


Aynes died 
which killed her 
Susie 


disease 
the 
with 


the name of 
Unlike 
had 


Wiel 
cloth 


other women 


not brought her the white for 


burials; she had a superstition that it would be 
inviting death into her family. Mrs. Isaac Friesen, 
the minister’s wife, gave her some white dimity 


She and her mother-in-law made a dress for Agnes 
the long nightdress sleeves gathered in ruffles at 


the wrist. She closed Agnes’ eyes and braided her 


fair hair 

John got some white cedar and made a coffin 
with carefully mortised corners. With white cloth 
left over from the dress, Mrs. Wiebe lined the 
casket Then six-year-old Susie picked small 


sprays of jungle fern and the green looked nice 


white A Spanish woman brought a 


against the 


Short of food, the colonists butchered an ox. 


large crimson flower and placed it in Agnes’ folded 


hands so that it looked as though she were holding 


it. John made a headstone of hardwood which 
would lest for hundreds of years Upon it he 
carved her name and a star for her birth date 
then a cross for her death date In three days 
she would have been three years old 

They stood dressed in their black Sunday best 
with heads bared to the intense tropical sun, 
iwainst the brillant green of palm lana 
while jade parrots croaked and monkeys swung 
overhead and the red soil around steamed with 
tropic mist 
No Escape from Fear 

John went to Villarrica to make out the death 


certificate, accompante d by two other fathers whose 


children had been buried the same day Ihe 
official in the city hall looked up as they entered 
laughed and reached for a pile of forms at his 
elbow He asked for Agnes’ name 

John told him and he laughed at such a funny 
name. He laughed while he made out the other 
two death certificates John Wiehe knew then 
that if he had been armed is many of the Para 
guayans were, with razor machete and dagger and 


revolver, a four-century-old Mennonite abhorrence 


of violence could not have stopped him trom 
killing the man Now this country had _ stolen 
from him even his religious faith in the peaceful 
life. 

When he got back to their tent village he found 
Mary and Susie and Alice and Johnnie, the six 


they shot a wild pig from a stampeding herd 
month-old baby, running fevers in much the same 
way as Ag ine s had at the start of her illne Phere 
followed a nightmarish two weeks until they were 
sure that each tow-headed child was out {da ue 
Now, as with most of the others the temporary 
tent village, they were fille vith uncert ty and 
fear 

Night after night Susie cried herself to sleep 
despairing of a way out of this ter ying d 
Once John said to her I wish there t not ou 
ind the childret Single I wish I w o it would 
be all my own suffering! And once Susie explained 
to him how she felt It isltike Iw 
but where is there I can run to 

Iwo months after Agnes’ death the Wiebes wer: 
the first toset out on the new tr ul for the Mennonite 
land 10 day iway The trave ed dot 
ihead at the oxer i cow ed ot Villarrs 
tethered behind Insite ‘ cove 
hooped over the yago x Were the freim@ht and 
mattres ind blanket or the family ere dol 
brother traveled vill then he heel 
moved almost sour through the iry red 
trail dust, lifting and hanging on the o that 
Jdohr could barely nake ther o t 
vavyon seat He could seldom see the re of the 
covered wayor if ill 

Their first day out of Villarrica they passed 
Paraguayans coming out te market rom the 
interior i woman in white, balancing a isket of 
beef guts on her heatl, the looping enti 
round het irs and forehead \ ma on pirited 
horse rode hy them then rudging long , t hye 
dust, balancing a great ( { 


After 18 months of hunger and hardship, John Wiebe 
and his family returned to Manitoba. Mary, Abram and 
Susie are at Lowe Farm School. Two of six children died. 


John Wiebe sold his farm to go to Paraguay and returned 
Now he works on Manitoba roads and asks: 
could you get such c country as Canada?” 


penniless. 
“Where 


Mrs. Wiebe (far right) and her seventh child, born after 
their return. Sometimes she had only oatmeal and milk 
to feed her family. She still has a cankerous climate sore. 
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BY, BARNEY 


Being a touching tribute and a fond farewell to the horse that hauls 


your bread and milk. Sure, he costs more to run than a truck, but 


whoever heard of a truck remembering to stop at the Browns’ house? 


Barney works a 40-hour week with driver Walter Midgeley delivering milk. Now he's losing 


By McKENZIE PORTER 


PHOTOS BY ROCKET-PANDA 


HEN the first-grade school children’ of 

today grow up the only place they'll be 

able to see a horse earning its own living 
will be on the race course, a sward jealously 
restricted to descendants of the Anglo-Arabian 
thoroughbred. 

By then specimens of the Percheron, Suffolk 
Punch, Clydesdale, Cleveland Bay, Justin Morgan 
and other purebred draft animals, perfected by man 
during a thousand years of equine eugenics, will 
doubtless be on show in zoos alongside their only 
known relatives, the zebra, the quagga and the ass 

Humble halfbreeds like Barney, who hauls a milk 
wagon for Borden’s Dairy in midtown ‘Toronto, 
will all have vanished to those green pastures 
which, if there is any justice, are reserved for the 
noblest of animals in heaven. 

Barney has been jogging his jingling load around 
the streets for five years now but has done nothing 
to excite any unusual admiration in his owners’ 
breasts They treat him well but whether he 
dreams of better days nobody knows and nobody 
cares. 

It is true Barney can distinguish between red 
and green traffic lights, judge distances accurately 
when cutting around parked cars, pick out from 
several thousand houses those of 268 customers and 
during his master’s holidays show strange milkmen 
around the route with never a mistake. 

But, like any other dairyman, Borden’s expects 
these qualities in a milk horse. Barney would have 
to sell the tickets, collect the money and keep the 
books himself to ensure his ultimate survival 
against the ruthless encroachments of the machine 

The tractor is fast ousting the horse from the 
farm and the truck is chasing him from the city 
In the past 10 years Canada’s horse population has 
nose-dived from nearly three to fewer than two 
millions. The RCMP has forsaken the horse for 
cars, motorbikes and aircraft. Even the cowboys 
are turning speculative eyes on the ubiquitous Jeep 
Thousands of unemployed Canadian horses will be 
shipped this year to Belgium where they are 
relished as steaks and roasts. 

It is getting harder every day to find men who 
can handle horses. Old-fashioned blacksmiths are 
almost as rare as centaurs City veterinarians 
know the horse only in theory and make most of 
their money off dogs and cats. Stables used to 
pay carters to take horse manure away. Now 
market gardeners, especially mushroom growers, 
pay high prices to collect it. Bucket-and-shovel 
races in suburban streets between home horticul- 
turists are getting more belligerent. Soon the object 
of such contests will be but a mirage. 


Fig 
he 
his job. 
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On Borden's route No. 16 Barney knows the addresses of 268 cus 
tomers. Moved to another Toronto route once he became homesick. 


Ever since man learned to make fire, and sud- 
denly discovered he could enslave stronger animals, 
The 


been 


the horse has humped and heaved his loads. 
horse’s contribution to civilization has 
matched by no other quadruped. The era of 
the horse in bondage, which archaeologists believe 


has lasted a million years, is coming to an end, 


right now, with the speed of a thunderbolt. It is a 
poignant moment in history. 
That’s why we present Barney today. A year 


from now it might be too late 

Barney has kept his job to date because it is 
superiority of the internal 
doubt. 


one at which the 
combustion engine still remains in faint 
Although it costs Borden’s $2 a week more to work 
Barney than it does to run a truck on the same 
route Barney’s advantage lies in his brain. 

It is a small brain, smaller in proportion to his 
size than a dog’s, a pig’s or a cat’s. But still big 
enough to give him a slight edge on the truck. 

Nobody has yet invented a truck which will 
follow a milkman up the street to save him walking 


Barney's wagon is rubber-tired and he wears rubber shoes for the 
He visits this blond friend every day 


sake of early-morning quiet. 


back and forth, drive itself while the milkman sorts 
his tickets and cash, haul deep 
snowdrifts, or make any better time than Barney 
does on his particular circuit 

Barney has another card up his feathers 
long hairs on his fetlocks He enables Borden’s 
a benevolent firm, to keep in employment many 
old and faithful milkmen who are just as nervous 


itself clear of 


those 


of steering wheel, clutch and brakes as up-and 
coming bottle jockeys are of Barney’s hoofs, teeth 
and psychological quirks. 

A few months ago, however, delegates to the 
Ontario Milk Distributors’ Association Convention 
in Toronto deplored the continued existence of 
Barney and his brethren in city streets as anach 
ronisms and traffic snarlers. Borden’s is fast coming 
around to this view. Since the end of the war 
it has cut down its string of horses from $50 to 
100 now divided between its midtown dairy on 
Spadina Crescent, where Barney works, and an 
uptown dairy in the north. 

Borden’s has found, like many other dairies, that 


He's learned how to unlatch the door of a bakery van to steal a loaf 
of bread. He likes hot dogs and once drank a half bottle of whisky. 


gasoline pays better than horse sense on hilly 


routes which used to require a pair of horses, or 
on routes far from the stable. Even one-horse beats 


like Barney’s, however, are now facing extinctior 


English truck designers are putting out a handy 


rugged little vehicle which, a year or so from now 
will sound Barney’s death knell 


Barney faces the Goff 


In the meantime 
merung of his breed with quiet dignity 


horse with three 


Barney, a big brow: 


and one black, works eight hours a day, five days 
a week He’s off every Sunday since Sabbath 
deliveries have been stopped ind crite other d 

iccording to his own condition and the availability 


of six spare horses among his 30 st iblemats 


On his working days Barney draws a ton of mill A 
trict of 


around 18 miles of backwaters in a db 


old-fashioned students’ rooming houses ju nort! 
of the University of Toronto on Bloor Street West 
He wears out a set of rubber shoes each we 
in summer and a set of steel shoes each mont! «A 
winter ( ed or 


He's never learned to whistle at a pretty girl but Barney's a smart 
horse He heeds traffic lights and can find his w y fF a fog 

. 


| 


When his father came back from the stars he smelled of fire and time 


By RAY BRADBURY 


ILLUSTRATED BY MICHAEL MITCHELL 


{ PHNHE electrical fireflies were hovering above mother’s The Rocket Man, lying awake for the next two hours thinking, 
a | dark hair to light her path. She stood in her bedroom “Now Dad’s landed on the tarmac, now he’s signing the 
» i door looking out at meas [| passed in the silent hall. “You papers, now he’s in the helicopter, now he’s over the river, 
‘ will help me keep him here this time, won't you?” she asked. now the hills, now he’s settling the helicopter in at the little 
I guess so,”’ said airport at Green Village here...” And the night would 
Please.’ The fireflies cast moving bits of light on her white be half over when, in our separate rooms, mother and [ would 
face his time he mustn't go away again.” be listening, listening. he’s walking down Bell Street 
All right I suid, after standing there a moment. “But it . he always walks . never takes a cab . now across 
* won't do any good, it’s no use.” the park ... now turning the corner at Oakhurst and 
e She went away, and the ftiretles, on their electric circuits, nou ee 
fluttered after her like an errant constellation, showing her I lifted my head from my pillow Far down the street, 
how to walk in darkness. I heard her say, faintly, ““We've got coming closer and closer, smartly, quickly, briskly footsteps. 
% to trv. anvway.” Now turning in at our house, up the porch steps. And we were 
ne Other tireflies followed me to my room. When the weight both smiling, in the cool darkness, Mom and I, when we heard 
i of my body cut a circuit in the bed, the fireflies winked out. It the front door open in recognition, speak a quiet word of 
is midnight, and my mother and | waited, our rooms separ- welcome, and shut, downstairs 
S: ted by darkress. in bed. The bed began to rock me and sing Three hours later I turned the brass knob to their room 
ome. | touched a switch, the singing and rocking stopped I quietly, holding my breath, balancing in a darkness as big as 
‘ lidn’t want to sleep. I didn’t want to sleep at all the space between the planets. my hand out to reach the 
oh Phis night was no different than a thousand others in our smell black case at the foot of my parents’ sleeping bed. 
Y time. We would wake mights and feel the cool air turn hot, Taking it, IT ran silently to my room, thinking, “He won't 
oi eel the fire in the wind, or see the walls burnt a bright color tell me. he doesn’t want me to knou 
oy instant, and then we knew Ais rocket was over our And from the opened case spilled his black uniform, like a 
i house, his rocket, and the roak trees swaying from the concus black nebula, stars glittering here or there, distantly, in the 
on, and IT would he there, eyes wide, panting, and mother in material. I kneaded the dark stuff in my warm hands, I 
: her room. Her voice would come to me over the inter-room smelled the planet Mars, an iron smell, and the planet Venus, a 
% radio green ivy smell, and the planet Mercury, a scent of sulphur 
P Did vou feel it?’ and fire. and I could smell the milky moon and the hardness 
a: \nd | would answer Phat was him, all right.” of the sters. I pushed the uniform into a centrifuge machine 
ms Phat was my father, The Rocket Man, in his rocket ship I'd built in my ninth grade shop that year, set it whirling. 
sing over our town, a small town where space rockets Soon a fine powder precipitated into a retort This I slid 
fy ever came ind here | fourteen yvears old, the son of under a microscope And Continued on page 4] 
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STRANGE 


POWER COLOR 
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Science is proving that there’s more in color than meets the eye. 


Just by showing you the right parts 


of the rainbow at the right time, designers can make you buy more, eat more, work harder or feel happier 


COLOR CHEMIST met a college pal he hadn’t 
seen for years. The friend confided gloomily 
that he was planning a divorce. ‘“‘My wife 

is so jumpy and irritable I'll go crazy if I have to 
live with her much longer,” he explained. 

The color expert went home with his friend for 
dinner. Alone in the living room afterwards he 
told him bluntly: “‘You’d be a bundle of nerves 
too if you had to live in this red room every day 
You don’t need a change of wife, you need a change 
of wallpaper.” 

The home was redecorated in restful blues and 
greys: the wife’s irritability disappeared and the 
husband forgot his ideas about divorce 

The management of a Toronto chewing-gum 
plant decided recently that male employees were 
loitering too long in the washroom. The manage- 
ment didn’t want to complain, fearing labor 
retaliation A color expert solved the problem 
Washroom walls were painted a harsh unpleasant 
green. The effect is so irritating there is little 
temptation now to linger for a second cigarette. 
The men, without realizing it, are returning 
promptly to their jobs 

Sales ina Montre il shoe store dropped recently 
when a new carpet with prominent wine and red 
design Vas pl iced on the floors. A display con- 
sultant trained in color psychology spotted the 
trouble immediately: customers trying on shoes 
were distracted by the loud design. The carpet 
was exchanged for an unmarked one of greyish- 
blue which enhanced the form and color of shoes 
Sales quickly returned to normal 

Science has discovered a potent power in color 
ind it’s being put to work in thousands of ways 

from selling razor blades to curing headaches 
and preventing airsickness. It is subtly luring us 
to eat more heartily in restaurants, making students 
study harder in classrooms, stimulating steno 
graphers so that they type faster and winning 
football games by putting linemen in a fighting 
mood 

The secret we have overlooked until recently is 
that color, like music, can do powerful things to 
our moods. Some colors stimulate us to greater 
mental and physical activity; some can be very 
depressing Colors can warm or cool us and make 
the thermometer look like a liar By reducing 
eyestrain they are making thousands of once 
tedious factory jobs no more fatiguing than croquet 

Says Toronto color specialist Norman West 
heuser: “Color is the strongest single influence in 
our lives. Too bad we've taken so long to discover 


i. 


Chickens With Red Goggles 


Experts like Westheuser are using color as a 
doctor uses pills. Beauty for its own sake is the 
last thing they think about; they’re concerned 
with down-to-earth scientific laws on the effect of 
color on the human mind and body. 

Here in digest form is what they have discovered. 

For their psychological effect, colors of the 
spectrum can be divided into two main groups. 
The red, orange and yellow end of the spectrum 
is warming, cheering, stimulating, while the green, 
blue and violet end is cooling, relaxing or if far 
enough removed from the reds and yellows 
downright depressing. 

According to the industrial health division, 
Department of National Health and Welfare, one 
scientist measuring muscular tension found that 
it jumped from an average of 23 to 42 units when 
subjects were placed for a few minutes under a 
red light. Under a blue light there was little 
thange. He discovered that muscular reactions 
under red light were 12°, quicker than under 


By CHARLES NEVILLE 


ILLUSTRATED BY PETER WHALLEY 


Another report concerns a woman with high 
blood pressure induced by worry over a_ heart 
attack she had suffered years before Her heart 
was normal again, her trouble purely mental. On 


four days in succession she was placed for several 


hours in a room lighted in soft green. Her pulse 


dropped from 112 to 74 and blood pressure became 
normal 

Even birds are being subjected to color treat 
ment. At Essex County penitentiary farm in New 


York State 3,000 chickens are wearing red goggles 
Before they were fitted with glasses they would 


become aroused at the sight of blood and attack 


and kill an injured chicken. In one year 10°; of 


the flock died in this way. Then keepers wired 
goggles of red isinglass to birds’ beaks Now 
everything looks red and they no longer recognize 
blood. There hasn't been a fatal fight since 
Admiral Horatio Nelson used the same idea 150 
years ago. He painted decks red so that his sailors 
wouldn’t be sickened when the scuppers flowed 
with blood. 

A Canadian paint journal reports that a football 
coach had his team’s dressing room painted vivid 
red. After seeing red for minutes players returned 
to the field fighting mad 


But when this kind of “fight condition 


occurred unintentionally in a Philadelphia dining 


room it created chaos. The room was redecorated 


making extensive use of red. Immediately ther 


was n increase in complaints over food and 


arguments with the cashier VET checks \ 
psychologist tipped the management to the trouble 


The strong red was throwing color-sensitive dinet 


into an irate mood without them being consciou 


of if The color was changed ind ocatility 


improved 


Why are some colors exciting ind stimulating 
some soothing ind relaxing others depres ng 
These influences are the result of two factors 
] Phe porte il capabilities of the eve itself tthe 
manner in which it sees colors The effect of 
nature through thousands of  generatio 
familiarizing us with certain color 


It's a Matter of Wave Length 


Scientists, now able to split the atom and sigi 
the moon, admit they're still stumped by mat 
secrets of color vision But this much is know: 


Light, a form of electromagnetic energy, travels in 
waves of different sizes, each color h iving its owl 
wave length When we see bundle of all the 
wave lengths in the visual spectrum at one time 
hite light Whe 


this light gets pulled apart by objects reflecting 


they combine to make us see ‘ 


only part of it we see the reflected portion as one 
of the colors. Color wave lengths range from red 
the longest it 1 33.000 of ino inch to violet 


shortest at 167,000 


The human eve focuses most easily on red 
orange and yellow These colors outline st irply 
on the eye’s retina its photograph plate Phe, 
are the “vigorous” colors Furthermore, nature 


uses them frugally: only in the last LOO years, wit! 


extensive development of paints and dye have 
red, orange and yellow become common color 
These two facts the sharpness with which the 
eye sees them and their relative newness in mat 
kind’s history make them excil ng ind time 


lating. But they can be too stimulating. Moderate 
doses prevent boredom and make physi il wort 
easier; heavy doses overstimulate, induce fatigue 
hecome mentally irritating Some psychiatrist: 
say that a person forced to live a few weeks in 
bright-red room would wind up stark mad 

Chere s another factor For more than O00) 
years man squatted around campfires he has been 
stoking furnaces for less than a century The 
campfire is no longe! i focal point of his environ 


ment, but deep in his subconscious the lure of the 


flame is still there. Today the fire colors of re 
orange and yellow may exist as paint on a wall 
but in man’s subconscious they will always sugvest 
1 fire’s warmth and cheer 

Rec iuse of their shorter wave I wths, greet mad 
blue are focused less distinctly by the eye hey 
ire soft slightly Nazy md produce soothing a 
relaxing psychological effect. Nature | plashed 
gree! ind blue everywhere We mbconscrously 
associate green th tr q 1 land ip ind he 
effect of this on the mind ts restfu Blue the tint 
of sky ind se is the colo of nature fist ! 
Vistas ind is ilso eye-r wing Thousands of 
vears of sea and KY-vazing have made hlue the 
color on which the eve relaxe most easily An 
blue, because it 1 wited t ihbconscio 
with the chill of water, has a cooling influence 

\ Canadian soup company recently constructed 
i new dining roor ! its plant The color plat 
included blue-tiled Vainscoting opped 
blue walls Qn the first frosty day employees 
complained the roon wi cold It’s ern 
statically controlled ( / 
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WHAT THE CENSUS MAN 


By FRED BODSWORTH 


COMPLETE stranger is going to walk up to 
Prime Minister St. 
Ottawa some day this June and ask him if 

to school. At 

complete strangers will be asking other Canadians 


Laurent’s house in 


4 


he ever went the same time, other 
what they do for a living, how old they are and 27 
other searching and often embarrassing questions 
designed to tell Canada almost all there is to know 
itself. 


The answers will provide a mountain of national 


about 
knowledge, including such scattered facts as these 
® The great Canadian manhunt is more promising 
than ever, with Canada’s surplus of unmarried 
males over unmarried females still growing 

® Quebec tops all provinces in percentage of homes 
with radios where 10 years ago it ranked second last 
® Saskatchewan ts the only province showing a 
decrease in population during the past decade 

® British Columbia has the highest marriage rate 
and lowest birth rate. 

@® Men lie about their ages just as much as women. 
Canadians 1951 


years of life than was the expectation of citizens 


born in can expect four more 


born in 1941, because of improved public health and 
disease control 


These are some of the symptoms of Canada’s 


growing pains which will be revealed when the 
18,000 enumerators of Canada’s ninth census pour 
their millions of questionnaire answers into Ottawa 
It has 
calling at every house, hotel, dugout, wigwam and 
He has a lot to find out. 


\ modern census is far more than merely counting 
g 


been 10 years since the census man went 


igloo. Canada has changed 
noses, though many persist in thinking otherwise 
Qne woman opened her door to an enumerator in 
1941 
in you coming back here every 10 years asking me 
if I My old man left me 
the bum!” 


and told him fiercely: ““There ain’t no sense 


have any more kids. 


Though dust dry at first glance, Canada’s 1951 
census will delve with naked frankness into every 
facet of Canadian life to turn up a story of the past 
10 years so revealing that hardly a fact or factor 
concerning the country and its people is overlooked. 
The figures will shed new light on the kind of homes 
in which we live, how we earn and spend our money 


Economic and social trends, 


and what we own. 
medical advances, setbacks and successes they 
will all be mirrored in the cold mute tables” the 


heartbreak and lost hopes of abandoned farms in 
Northern 
revealed by the 


Saskatchewan and Ontario, the new 


prosperity increase of radios in 


(Juehec 


But Canada’s statisticians aren't waiting for 
the census answers Into a sprawling one-time 
lumber mill on Ottawa's Sussex Street, whose 


brick walls house the Dominion 


iu of Statistics 


weat hered 
Bure 


covers everything 


now 
i deluge of statistics every day 
deaths to the 


from births and 


milk production of Canadian cows and the sale of 


women’s hats. Every 10 years DBS rolls up its 
sleeves and stages the big census as a_ periodic 
iuditing to make sure these short-term figures 
iren’t leading them astray. But, between censuses, 


DBS still keeps an eager eye on Canada’s doings. 
As a result, Dominion Statistician Herbert Marshall 
ind his crew already have a pretty fair idea what 
the 1951 census will reveal 

1941 
Canada’s census takers counted 11,506,655 noses. 
Add births, 350,000 Newfound- 
landers, subtract deaths and emigration, and the 
14,100,000 


Take the big question population. — In 


immigration and 


inswer 1s approximately noses to be 


counted this time two-and-a-half million brand- 


new Canadians, some of whom arrived In im- 


migrant ships but most of whom simply were born 
here. In 10 years Canada has added the equivalent 


of almost three Montreals. No other decade has 
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WILL FIND OUT 


The census-taker will knock at your door soon 
to ask what's new and how things have been. 
He's already learned a lot since his last call— 
for instance that husbands are easier to catch 


and that men will lie about their ages too 


seen that many new Canadians (the closest was 
1.830.000 in 1901-11 

How come? Well, marriage and birth rates 
always head for the ceiling in wartime. Canada’s 
birth rate was 20 per 1,000 of population in 193 
and 28.6 per 1LQ00 in 194% about 130,000 ad 
ditional babies per year But the average Canadian 
family today is a bit smaller than in 194] \verage 
1941 family was 3.9 persons, or roughly father 
mother and two childrer This was down to 
in 1949 and may be down around 3.5 persons pet 
family by June, 1951 

Quebec is still up top (4.5 persons per family in 
1941, 4.3 in 1949) and British Columbia at the 


bottom (3.4. In 1941, 3.3 in 1949 \n interesting 
feature of Canadian geography and life underlies 
these drab statistics British Columbia which 
boasts it’s the only province with no winter, 


ittracts a large number of peopie entering retire 
ment, from Britain as well as from other parts of 
Canada Thus the province has” the highest 
percentage of British-born residents ind the 
highest percentage of old people. British Columbia 


has Canada’s lowest Continite 14 


Since the 1941 census the McNaughtons of Malton, Ont 


added six to the population. 
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WHAT THE CENSUS MAN 


By FRED BODSWORTH 


COMPLETE stranger is going to walk up to Though dust dry at first glance, Canada’s 1951 
Prime Minister St. Laurent’s house in census will delve with naked frankness into every 
Ottawa some day this June and ask him if facet of Canadian life to turn up a story of the past 

he ever went to school. At the same time, other 10 years so revealing that hardly a fact or factor 
complete strangers will be asking other Canadians — concerning the country and its people is overlooked. 
what they do for a living, how old they are and 27 The figures will shed new light on the kind of homes 
other searching and often embarrassing questions — in which we live, how we earn and spend our money 


designed to tell Canada almost all there is to know = and what we own. Economic and social trends, 
about itself medical advances, setbacks and ‘successes they 

he answers will provide a4 mountain of national will all be mirrored in the cold mute tables the 
knowledge, including such scattered facts as these heartbreak and lost hopes of abandoned farms in 


@ The great Canadian manhunt is more promising Saskatchewan and Northern Ontario, the new 


than ever, with Canada’s surplus of unmarried — prosperity revealed by the increase of radios in 
males over unmarried females still growing Quebec 

@ Quebec tops all provinces in percentage of homes But Canada’s statisticians arent waiting for 
with radios where 10 years ago it ranked second last the census answers Into a sprawling one-time 
@® Saskatchewan is the only province showing a lumber mill on Ottawa’s Sussex Street, whose 
decrease in population during the past decade weathered brick walls now house the Dominion 


@® British Columbia has the highest marriage rate Bureau of Statistics, a deluge of statistics every day 


and lowest birth rate. 
@ Men lie about their ages just as much as women 
® Canadians born in 1951 can expect four more 
years of life than was the expectation of citizens 
born in 1941, because of improved public health and 
disease control 

These are some of the symptoms of Canada’s 
growing pains which will be revealed when the 
18,000 enumerators of Canada’s ninth census pour 
their millions of questionnaire answers into Ottawa 
It has been 10 years since the census man went 
calling at every house, hotel, dugout, wigwam and 
igloo, Canada has changed. He has a lot to tind out 

\ modern census is far more than merely counting 
noses, though many persist in thinking otherwise 
One woman opened her door to an enumerator in 
1941 and told him fiercely: “There ain’t no sense 
in you coming back here every 10 years asking me 
if | have any more kids. My old man left me 


the bum 


covers everything from births and deaths to the 
milk production of Canadian cows and the sale of 
women’s hats Every 10 years DBS rolls up its 
sleeves and st ives the big census as a periodic 
iuditing to make sure these short-term figures 
iren’t leading them astray. But, between censuses, 
DBRS still keeps an eager eye on Canada’s doings 
\s aresult, Dominion Statistician Herbert Marshall 
ind his crew already have a pretty fair idea what 
the 1951 census will reveal 

Take the big question population In 1941 
Canada’s census takers counted 11,506,655 noses. 
Add births, immigration and 350,000 Newfound- 
landers, subtract deaths and emigration, and the 
inswer Is ipproximately 14,100,000 noses to be 
counted this time two-and-a-half million brand- 
new Canadians, some of whom arrived in im- 
migrant ships but most of whom simply were born 
here. In 10 years Canada has added the equivalent 
of almost three Montreals. No other decade has 


Ye 


ev? 


The census-taker will knock at your door soon 
to ask what's new and how things have been. 
He's already learned a lot since his last call— 
for instance that husbands are easier to catch 


and that men will lie about their ages too 


seen that many new Canadians (the closest was 
1,830,000 in 1901-11 


How come? Well, marriage and birth rates 


always head for the ceiling in wartime. Canada’s 
birth rate was 20 per 1,000 of population in 193 
and 28.6 per in 194, about 130,000 ad 


ditional babies per year. But the average Canadian 
family today is a bit smaller than in 1941. Average 
1941 family was 3.9 persons, or roughly father, 
mother and two children. This was down to 
in 1949 and may be down around 3.5 persons per 
family by June, 1951 

Quebec is still up top (4.5 persons per | imily in 
1941, 4.3 in 1949 ind British Columbia at the 
bottom (3.4. in 1941, 3.3 in 1949 An interesting 
feature of Canadian geography and life underlies 
these drab statistics British Columbia, which 
boasts it’s” the only province with no winter, 
attracts a large number of people entering retire 


ment, from Brit an as well as from other parts ot 


Canada Thus, the province has the highest 
percentage of British-born” residents the 
highest percentage of old people British Columbia 
has Canada’s lowest Continue ym page 49 


Since the 1941 census the McNaughtons of Malton, Ont., added six to the population, 
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ifter night, during the glitte won 
w York's Metropoliten Qrera Com 
plump small grey-harrecd t hn Coes 
ning s work at tl » ody ot the t re. rioht 
the criti leyes of thou as ¢ opera 
KEION more score note for note ind word 
vor than any performer or musician at the 
Ve his never evel ippears in the 
Lote In the midst of pomp and pagean 
i ore lonel st moos im town n 
1 yt heer | ssimos he earns never 
t i od of the ead For he is the 
rte hie t hie tle tin box at the front 
vorlda-famo stave 
prompter at the Met. has 
second n importance only to that of the 
cte often the success or failure of the 
rmance i n his hands He is a musical 
ny il repertoire ot rus 
( ¥ or seven times as many as 
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THE UNKNOWN STAR THE MET 


Otello Ceront sticks his pale face out of a hole in the 


Metropolitan Opera stage and tells the stars what to do 


and when to do tt. 


Pinza calls him «the Toscanini of the prompters’ 


By MORTON HUNT 


He ts unknown and anhonored but 


his eves i trick by flvine and one 
the average singer gets to know, and a lot more than 
even the veteran conductors know. In 28 years 
of prompting he has rolled up more than 3,000 


performances, which puts even Lauritz Melchior 
In ‘the shade. 
In spite of all this Ceroni is truly the forgotten 


f 


man of opera. Few people on the peying side of 


For that 


i great artist has come to the Met, 


the footlights have ever heard of him 
matter, mat vy 
stepped onto the stage for her first performance 
ill evening from the face in the 


taken he r orders 


little box, been saved by it from making a dozen 
nervous blunders, and then gone home in triumph 
and glory without ever meeting the little man or 
learning his 


Yet 


inonymity, the 


hame, 
Ceroni is, 
best 


Jan Peerce, Eleanor 


unapplauded n spite of his 


friend. Any one 


opera stars’ 


Met 


of the great stars of the 


Steber, John Brownlee, Leonard Warren may 
perform as mary #s five or even 10 different roles 


length of a straight dramatic part in } 
in addition to all the words of his rol 
must remember every subtlety of music, ming 


ind staging He cannot fumble for his words or 


hesitate so much as a moment. The musie mourches 
on inexorably: it will not wait fer him to remember. 
There is only one answer be must hav i spare 
memory, in the form of the cue-master in the littl 
tin box 

Ceroni is more than a cue-muster He is, he 


SAYS the chief of staff to the general,’ the general 
being the conductor \s second in-comm and it 


is Ceroni who tells the singers when to be 
words He 


inybody to remember anything 


line, and with what doesn’t trust 


One soprano who has been at the Met 15 years 


has to say “‘s:”’ at one point in a certzin opera; 


it is her only word in 10 minutes of mucic. In 15 

years Ceroni has never yet feiled to whisper ‘‘s/,” 

pomting his finger {t her, a few second fore she 
to g the or ord 


: 
x | 
In | prompters box Ceroni dust wcked head horse. 
i 
is 
4 
his 
~ 
i 
2 
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Is not so strange. says Ceroni with a benign 
smile Because when artist is on the stage he 
has plenty of jobs, no? He must have somebody 
who help him. I do this. I protect him all the 
time.” His pale intelligent face takes on the 
beneticent look of a rich man who is showering 
money upon beggars. 

America’s minor opera companies otten work 

ithout prompters A Met contralto per 
forming in Verdi's *‘La Forza del Destino” for a 
company in Newark not long ago without benefit 


of prompter. A soprano, who was also on the stage, 
forgot to sing at one point. The Met star repeated 
her line to cue the other; still no answer. There 


is an Ominous pause from the orchestra, where 
the sweating conductor was stretching out a 
measure of silence 

Go ahead,” whispered the contralto fiercely. 
You're supposed to come with your si 
now 

“No I’m not,” whispered the soprano. ‘You 
sing “Che dite’ first 

‘Don't be ridiculous,’ said the contralto 
know this opera.’ 

Don’t tell me I'm ridiculous,’ said the soprano, 
“So do | 


From the orchestra pit the conductor suddenly 


bellowed out ‘EF si amoroso” in a voice the whole 
sudience could hear. The soprano paled, straight- 
ened up, and the log-jam was broken. So was the 


ood of the whole scene 
Iwo days later the same contralto walked onto 


the Metropolitan stage in a regular evening per 


formance She glanced down affectionately to 
where the expressive face and beating hands of 
Otello Ceroni appeared above the floor Buor 

sera, caro Ceroni,”” she whispered in greeting Boy, 


im I glad to see you, pal 

Even the greatest of the stars cannot be expected 
to remember all their words and music all the time 
Every reputation would be tarnished were it not 
for the attentive ministrations of prompters Che 
ncomparable Kirsten Flagstad, according to music 
critic Howard Taubman, even fell asleep on stage 
one time and was only saved from disaster by a 
watchful prompter. It was in *Parsifal,”” an opera 
which, being five hours long, could put anyone to 
sleep. Flagstad had to lie quietly on a dark stage 


tor a long while before doing her singing Ihe 
prompter not Ceroni) saw her looking quiet and 


breathing deeply. One minute before her first line 


he began to whisper, snap his fingers, and cal 
softly. About 10 seconds before he r cue he pounded 


rt oor and st iwoke with a start, just in time 


Neither the thousands who attend opera, nor 
the millions who have laughed at cartoons dealing 
with prompters in their boxes, have any clear idea 
vhat the man does. It is nothing like the job of 

prompter on Broadw ij Ceroni doesn't w iit 
for a pause or slip; he dare not. Instead, he always 
whispers or speaks out the first few words of each 
ine a few seconds in advance of the right time 
ind even sings it out if the pitch of the note is 
ditheult to find. As he gives the cue he points to 
the singer in question When, as often happens, 
there are three, four, tive or six lead singers all 
bellowing away at the same time Otello Ceroni 
is an extremely busy man. 

Coming in with cues ahead of time is no easy 
matter; it’s like trying to dance deliberately off 
beat. Also, to tind and keep an eye on the singers, 
who may be wandering around anywhere on the 
huge Met stage, is itself no mean trick. Yet this is 
only half the story For Ceroni is, after all, only 
chief of staff, not general nd so he has to conduct 
the singers in accordance with the wishes of the 
conductor, who ts about 20 feet back of him, across 
the orchestra pit 

It’s all done by mirror. Ceront’s first job, when 
he crawls up the iron stairway from the basement 
ind squirms his way into the small wooden chair 
mounted on it just under the metal hood, is to 
unpack his rear-view murror, his only contact with 
the conductor. It is a little wrought-iron stand 
ibout a foot and a half tall with a round convex 
mirror on top. He stands the thing on st: 


ige, just 


to one side of his Continued on page 4. 
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WHAT WILL YOU 


By DON MAGILL 


DRAWINGS BY WILLIAM WINTER 


r HERE’S no doubt that when television finally 
does come to Canada the first station is due 

it is going to make changes 
Whether the changes will be 
swift and sweeping (as in the U. S.) or mild and 
as in Britain) depends largely on what 


to open this fall 
in your way of life 


moderate 
kind of TV we get. At the time of writing it seems 
th it the CBE will okay a compromise between the 
two systems 

Perhaps 35,000 Canadian homes near the U. S. 
border already have TV sets, with their owners 
and their families getting dizzy staring at blurry 
images from distant transmitters. There’s even a 
set in Alberta (cost: $470) where reception would 
be limited to about 15 minutes every two months. 
But if the growth of TV in Canada paralleled that 
of the U 
have a set by 1956. 


S. two out of every three homes might 


In Britain, where non-commercial TV has been 
operating since 1937 (with a break during the war 
years), it created a flurry at the start but after 
about two years of two-hour nightly programs and 
occasional afternoon shows it seems to have become 
simply another highly interesting and very useful 
entertainment medium. But in the States, after 
five years of all-out commercial T’/, it’s brought 
about a social revolution. 

Ihe critics and boosters of American-brand TV 
ire still arguing hotly. Seven major educational 
issociations are currently urging the Federal Com- 


Television’s critics and boosters in the U. S. are still arguing 


whether it’s a good thing or not. But one thing seems certain: 


TV’s going to change your life when it comes to Canada 


munications Commission to reserve a portion of 
TV for non-commercial educational use. Allied 
with the educators are many women’s groups and 
other organizations alarmed by the effects of 
commercial television on children. 

Last fall a television dealers’ and manufacturers’ 
association ran an advertisement which solemnly 
intoned: ‘There are some things a son or daughter 
won't tell you!’” The weeping little girl and the 
solemn-faced boy in the illustration were ashamed 
to admit that they were social outcasts because 
there was no TV set in their home. The adver- 
tisement, in 1,100 U. S. newspapers, instantly 
aroused a storm of protest. People apparently 
didn’t like being told in print what they feared 
in private: not to own television in the U. S. today 
is to be behind the times and an outcast from a 
whole new world. 

This is just a sample of what has happened in 
America’s five years of television. Five years isn’t 
long for a social revolution. That’s the first thing 
you can learn about TV from observing the U. S. 

it could make a violent and sudden change in 
Canadian ways. 

Movie-makers and radio people hopefully pre- 
dicted a long and sickly infancy for TV. A few 
years ago one radio wit chuckled nastily, “TV is 
definitely here to go.””, He couldn’t have been more 
wrong. 

From a few thousand sets in 1945, almost all 


in the New York area, the total number in use 
climbed rapidly to a million by January, 1949. In 
another year it soared to 3,600,000. As 1951 came 
in, it had skyrocketed to somewhere above 9 
millions. This growth surpassed all sane pre- 
dictions. 

Within the past two years 20,000 miles of co- 
axial cables, the special lines that pipe TV from 
one city to another, have been installed. More 
than 100 TV stations are operating. Nearly half the 
U.S. population is within telecast areas. By 1955, 
say industry leaders, there will be 30 million sets 
in use and the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion hopes to allow more than 2,200 stations to 
operate. 


So Real You'll Reach For It 


In 1949 there were »nlv © 200 TV sets operating 
in Canada. A year lacer the figure had jumped 
to 32,000. It’s expected that 50,000 more will be 
sold this year. 

Britain has about 500,000 sets in the two areas 
London and Birmingham. 
But there is a great unsatisfied demand. 

The 9 million TV sets now in U. S. homes are 
still small in number compared with the 85 million 
radio sets. But in New York, Philadelphia and 
Washington, television pollsters claim their medium 


served by transmitters 


has already won 40°; of the evening listening 
audience. 

The combination of watching and listening is 
called “impact” by advertisers. A radio announcer 
can sing the praises of a glass of cold beer in 
rapturous tones. But on TV that same beer is 
poured out before your eyes, foaming up and 
frosting the glass with its coldness. Then a hand 
lifts it up and moves it toward the camera. The 
glass seems to be coming right out of the screen 
at you. As though poised at your lips, it tips up 
slowly and the beer drains out into some unseen 
gullet **Aaaah.””’ 
That’s “impact.” 


“Ah,” says the announcer. 


Trade papers are full of case histories which tell 
of advertisers having sold $50,000 worth of fur- 
niture for an $800 TV “spot announcement,”’ and 
of $10,000 worth of fur coats being grabbed up 
by customers after a 30-second commercial. De- 
partment stores, teachers, and parents know what 
“impact’’ means in terms of small boys: the 
Hopalong Cassidy cowboy fad is at its peak. These 
things explain why in 1948 U. S. advertisers spent 
$8,700,000 on TV and boosted it to $35 millions 
in 1949. 

Many of the great names in U. S. movies and 
radio are switching over to television as fast 
as they can. “Staying in radio,” said ventriloquist 
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Edgar Bergen after 13 years as a top figure in that 
medium, ‘“‘is like wearing the same old suit. For 
good or bad you should change.”’ So saying, he 
and Charlie McCarthy signed up for a series of TV 
shows which began this past fall. 

But reports that TV is draining the advertising 
pool dry seem premature, if not dead wrong Ali 
the U. S. radio networks except CBS recorded a 
sharp drop in revenue last year but already this 
year the pendulum seems to have swung back 
Variety, in an early January issue under the 
headline ‘“‘Radio Rolls Back Into High,” reported 
that as soon as the sales offices opened for the 
year the big networks were deluged with business. 
NBC, which had been toying with the idea of 
cutting rates, practically sold out in the first week 
and swiftly dropped the idea. Even Arturo 
Toscanini and the NBC Symphony have found a 
radio sponsor this year. A soap company laid out 
a straight million dollars to CBS for a 15-minute 
afternoon serial. 


Perhaps more than anything else a television set will bring the 
family together. But if the children soak up cowboys and crime 
would we be much ahead? Grades are falling in many U. S. schools. 


In the magazine field, too, gloomy predictions 
of revenue and circulation decreases were wrong 
In fact, latest figures from officially accepted 
sources show total advertising revenue in maga- 
zines at an all-time peak at the end of 1950. The 
13 leading American magazines as a group showed 
a half-million circulation gain in 1950 and survey 
organizations were finding that magazine reading 
seemed as high in TV homes as in non-TV homes. 


Hollywood's Got the Jitters 


Newspapers have more than held their own. 
Last July they began an upward trend in revenue 
that has lifted them to the highest point ever 

Widespread forecasts of a sharp drop in book 
reading because of TV ilso seem wide ot the mark 
The American Booksellers’ Association, surveying 
sales of 340 leading bookshops in both TV and 
non-TV areas, announced recently that the “‘effect, 
if any, television is having on the book reading 


and buying public... has been absolutely nil.”’ 
Throughout October and November of last vear 


for instance, book sales in TV areas, instead of 
droppi sharply, rose more than 
Movie-makers, though, seem really scared In 
the first half of 1950, 580 U. S. movie houses ‘out 
of a total of 18,000) closed up Cone typu il story 
was that of a big investor in Union, New Jersey 
who suddenly Ss rapped plans for building i hand 
Sotne new movie house put up isuperniarkel 
pl ace, and said outright that the coming ot 'V was 


the reason 


Aiming right at the movie audience the Ford 


dealers started a program this season called “Ford 
Movie Night a Two and a half hour long, if 
bundles up a short comedy ind a cowboy film: the 

after the children are in bed, it gives the parents 
a feature film It vives the viewer double-feature 
enjoyment mght in his own armehair,”” said a 


cheerful Ford dealer 
Paramount Films recently made a survey which 
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shows that peopl 
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| who own TV sets go to movies 


1) to 30°) less often. Charles Skouras president 


of a 500-house national theatre chain, has said 


to see bad films,”’ he asked tartly 


either tine or horrible 


sutright that TV is giving “terrific competition” 
filrns 

And movie 
liscussion at the University of Denver that TV 
would force Hollywood to drop from the present 
100-odd films a year to around 100 or 150 a year, 
Why should people go out 


magnate Sam Goldwyn said in a 


ill of the latter good 
‘when they can 
tav home and see bad TV?” 

In British T\ 


irply when television was still a novelty but soon 


areas movie attendance dropped 


rned to normal. 
This growth and power of the new industry is 


depending on where you 


stand. Boston University President Daniel Marsh 


to have a nation of morons.’ But 


baseball managers beheve that 


Peay ue 


tt that if the television craze continues 
th the present level of programs we are destined 
a school prin- 
palin Maryland decided that TV has knit families 
oser together, reduced street accidents to children, 
mproved adolescent behavior, and cut down on 
idije conversation.”’ 


Many 
» fear TV, in spite of the payments TV sponsors 


sports manager nave good reason 


ike for rights to telecast events. For one thing, 
big sports event with an empty arena just doesn’t 
itmosphere For another thing, 


although major- 


lave the right 


games haven't iffered yet, people are 


ying away fron the minor-league games In 


tech the big-timers on television Yet 


roves to wa 
> 


thout the minor leagues, the whole recruiting 


which the sport is based will fall apart. 


Expect an H-Shaped Jungle 


Clark Griffith, owner of the Washington Sena 


icted some months ago that by this 


Ts pre 


oming season the major leagues will forbid base 


ll telecast Elsewhere similar moves are being 
made the Western Conference of college football 
ims has banned telecasting of live games by tts 
ember The Kentucky Derby management 


stoutly retuses to grant telecasting rights to anyone 


( 


Whether such boycotts can stand up remains 


he ane) Sports officials in Cleveland, Ohio, have 
tlready reported that amusement tax receipts are 

In Britain, too ports promoters banded toget he r 

shat out ‘TV. but the reaction from the public 

is so strong that the BBC set up an idvisory 


ommittee to study the issue It recommended 


that LOO major sports events be tele ised each vear, 


the selection to be made by the committee 
vorriers tell themselves is that no one 
When radio 


ime in the phonograph seemed doomed and sales 


One thing 


really see the long-range etfects 


recordings were poor for some years But as 

e vast new audience for popular and classical 

‘ built up the record business grew brigrgre r 

lihier than ever before. Whether in future 

\ vill do t he sine for those fois now 
no one KNOWS 


hese are only the beginning of the etfects of 


| the life and habits of the people of the U.S 
Vt hee ire visible everywhere. Store windows are 
med with TV sets rep icing radios and records. 


Phe fight over color television ranks with major 

essional news on the front pages Big gleaming 
r\ mission trucks are a common sight in 
Nie York. Hollywood, and Chie ago You can see 


parked on side streets with thetr heavy black 
vy through a nearby window to cameras 


inside where some celebrity is having his breakfast 


before the eves of thousands 
(same oO treet corners or on top of moving 
trucks have become so commonplace that passers- 
tutomatically grin and wave, hoping to be seen 


friends somewhere. Big cluttered brilliantly lit 
ios have sprouted all over New York in 
ouses, in empty lofts, and in pre-empted 


egitimate theatres (16 of which have succumbed 


lio and TV in the everal years In 


G 
) 


CBS is beginning to spend about S835 


Hollywood, 
millions on a five-building “TV City” that) wall 
rival the major movie studios 

The very look of your home neighborhood will 
change when TV comes. There will be a forest 
of stiff, H-shaped aluminum antennae on the roofs 
ind in the dense apartment districts it will become 
1 veritable jungle In New York worried Fire 


Department officials consider them a hazard to tire 


fighters. Antennae cause fights between landlords 
and tenants, are considered a blight by sensitive 
home builders and are a pleasure to no one except 
wing-weary migratory fowl 

American interior decorators fought TV and lost 
TV sets now look like TV sets in most new designs, 
with their naked faces out front. Not content with 
this they are forcing other pieces of furniture to 
conform. Chairs are now made on rubber wheels 
Interior decorators 


with the 


for greater viewing usefulness. 
furnish and arrange the living room 
Several high- 


but televisio! 


telescreen as the focus of the plan. 


priced designers create nothing 

furniture.” 

house builders are even making TV basic 


Built-in sets in the 


some 
in their plans living room 
walls, for instance, are a big selling point in the 
houses of Levittown, Long Island, America’s big- 


gest private low-cost housing venture. 


Will We All Be Televidiots? 


that TV « 
have its greatest effect however So far, no complete 
but all 


H is on home life 


your private 


sociological analyses have been released 
signs from the States point to great changes in 
family and home patterns. When the University 
of Southern California asked questions of 800 


familles many 1 wife reported a new source oO! 


innoyance her husband no longer would take her 
out at night, but preferred to stay at home and 
watch the set. On the other hand, the screen was 
definitely bringing the family together in the home 
wan but not necessarily in a face-to-face rela- 
tion.” Though people sat in the same room, they 


scarcely saw or spoke to each other, the report 


found. 
What unrestricted TV could do to your children 
is worth thinking about. A teacher in Melrose, 


Mass., writes that since her pupils have “‘gotten 
TV” they are horrifyingly gun-conscious (many 
children’s programs in the U.S. consist of warmed- 
They are chronically tired 
They have 


over Western movies 
and jaded from too much watching 
no sense of values, no feeling of worgler, no sus- 
tained interest,” she complains. 
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In Stamford, Conn., a junior high-school prin- 
cipal named Joseph Franchina questioned his 223 
students and found that 50°, were averaging four 
hours a day in front of TV sets as much time 
per week as they spent in school The results were 
obvious: Franchina’s failure list was getting longer 
each semester. 

Mothers who want their kids to be quiet, or 
who have trouble getting them to eat, are blessing 
TV as a miracle. But giving daily doses of such 
an anodyne to children may make them dopes in 
every sense of the word. They may all grow to be 
as Ogden Nash says. televidiots 
ill this gloom, hearken to the 

sweetness and light “What 


» our children? It will make 


In contrast to 
following words of 
is television doing 
them happier, better informed ... It will ae 
quaint them with the people who govern us, with 
the plays and books which have formed our literary 
heritage, and with the manners and habits and 
speech of our | eople It will make them better 
citizens The spe iker’ Leon Levine, director of 
Discussion Broadeasts for the CBS network 

Enough of these storm warnings. ‘Television ts 
yong tO ¢ hange your life to some degree for better 


or worse, and you ought to Know the worst But 


there is a better side. As an entertainment medium 
for sheer relaxation in the comfort and privacy 


of the home it is unbeatable when the programs 
ippel to be good. 
You can sit in your easy chair, collar unbuttoned, 
shoes off. refreshments at hand, and have the great 


stars of Broadway and the screen act for you. The 


world’s great plays are yours, almost free d right 
it hand. Stars of the Metropolitan sing and act 
for vou. Comedians relax you and athletes thrill 
you You not only hear the news, but vou get 


to see rush films of historic events the very day they 


ways vour life 


ire taking place. In these many 


can. and will. become infinitely richer and more 


iried. It’s all up to the programmers 
why the kind of control the CBC exerts on radio u 


just what U. S. television needs, 


which ts 


Canada may be 


isnt vetting 
y 


Berle Goes Big With Beer-nursers 


Phe basis of old-fashioned democracy was the 


town meeting, where people got to see and hear 
each other That isn’t possible today, but T\ 
brings it little closer than tt has been. U.S 


politic il candidates are having to face the cameras 
day after day and be exposed pitilessly. The fine 
ringing statements a politician used to hand out 
to the Press aren’t enough. In round-table dis- 
cussions and unrehearsed debates the man will 
reveal his real self. On the other hand, there is 
spellbinder tub 


ilways the danger that a 
thumper will have vastly greater chances to influ- 
ence new millions of listeners 
As to TV's effects on other departments of our 
lives. they may not prove so dreadful after a while. 
\ generation ago, in the days ot crystal sets, radio 
ddicts used to sit entranced with their earphones 
on all evening. As radio grew up, so did the movies 
They learned to 
PV. having initially 


ind so did people themselves 
take radio or leave it alone 
dislodged our habits. may be pushed back into its 
corner by forces as vet unknown. 

One thing is certain: nothing is certain. A couple 
of years back TV was a big specialty of U.S 
bars. Every drinking place had a big sign plastered 
on the window, reading “Television tonight.’ It 
dragged in lots of extra customers and operators 
were ecstatn But as more and more sets entered 
U.S. homes the kind of folks who went to the bar 
to see television changed. The spenders put their 
money into TV for their homes. 

The bars are still crowded but, as one New York 
bartender said the other day, “Things has gone 


to pot all of a suddint. These bums, they come 
in here and nurse a 10-cent beer for an hour while 
they watch Milton Berle. They fill up the joint, 
but they don’t buy nothin’. This television, it’s 
ruinin’ my place. I’m goin’ to t’row it out, you 


watch if I don’t.” * 
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Kodak 


TRADE 


“Best wishes’ live on and on 
in the pictures 


Color snapshots say its "something special ” 


Family events such as an anniversary or a birthday call 
for snapshots in gorgeous full color, made with Kodacolor 
Film. You'll find it’s easy to use in your camera. Just 
follow the instructions packed with every roll. 

Canadian Kodak Co., Limited, Toronto 


Teor of this corner as a reminder 


e 


to get some Kodak Film. Size . 


< 
| gift for Kodak camera — -- 


| 
| 


with Iron Fireman 


This Iron Fireman Oil Furnace has the 
dollar-saving, comfort-giving Radiant VORTEX Fire 


something new and different in oil heating. 
Oil savings are a demonstrated fact in 
thousands of Canadian homes. Mail Cou- 
pon for full description of Iron Fireman 
Radiant Vortex heating. 


EAT quickly fills your home when you 
have an Iron Fireman Vortex oil bur- 
ner. The Iron Fireman Radiant Vortex fire 
fsaw hirling. bowl-shaped flame that acts 
directly on the heating surfaces of your 
furgrace or boiler. Flame reaches top 
operating efficiency within a few seconds. 
This quick-acting Iron Fireman Vortex 
oil burner uses fuel sparingly. It Operates 
economically with a supersensitive [ron 
bireman thermostat set to turn the bur- 
ner on or off with the slightest change in 
temperature 
This Radiant Vortex flame, sweeping the 
hearth and sidewall8 of the furnace, is 


Ask for “The Magic 


Radiant Fire,’ 


EMAN 


-- 


VORTEX CON 


Turns your present furnace 


VERSION BURNER 


—— 


or boiler into an efficsent cad 
oil heating plant. Unusual Ke 
fuel economy ts due to the x 
bow!-shaped radiant fire 

located above the grate line 


Whirling flame sweeps 


hearth and sidewalls. 


of the 
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Maclean's 
MOVIE 


CONDUCTED BY CLYDE GILMOUR 


DIAL 1119: An occasionally inter 
esting suspense yarn about a mad gun 
man who traps five carefully assorted 
persons in a bar and threatens to wipe 
them out unless the police let him see 
his psychiatrist. Not a bad little melo- 
drama, 


HARVEY: Although less absorbing 
than the stage play in which Frank Fay 
was so wonderful, the movie starring 
James Stewart adds up to an evening of 
pleasant entertainment. The ambling 
Mr. S. appears as that fanciful tippler, 
Elwood P. Dowd, whose dearest friend 
is an invisible six-foot rabbit. 


HUNT THE MAN DOWN: Just for 
a change, the handsome detective (Gig 
Young) in this Whodunit doesn't fall 
in love with one of his suspects, or 
with anyone else, either. Instead, the 
fellow and his one-armed father go 
about their sleuthing with admirable 
single-mindedness. The story, I'm sorry 
to add, crumbles badly in the final 15 
minutes. 


LAST HOLIDAY: Alec Guinness, who 
played eight roles in ‘Kind Hearts and 
Coronets, turns up this time in an 
assignment not so spectucular but none- 
theless rewarding to an audience. He 
is a colorless salesman of farm tools 
who, on being told that a painiess 
ailment is going to end his life in a 
few weeks, blows his savings on a 
last-fling vacation in a swank resort 


THE MINIVER STORY: A sequel, not 
only tardy but tiresome, to 1942's 
“Mrs. Miniver,’’ with Greer Garson and 
Walter Pidgeon again embodying Brit 
ish middle-class fortitude. 


ODETTE: A British film, based on the 
true story of a Frenchwoman who won 
the George Cross for her work as a 
British agent in Nazi-occupied France. 
! find it fundamentally shallow, with 
the able and willing Anna Neagle out 
of her depth in the title role. 


SEPTEMBER AFFAIR: An implausible 
romance between married engineer 
Joseph Cotten and spinster pianist Joan 
Fontaine, much of ‘ft photographed 
against an eye-filling backdrop of 
lovely Italian scenery. 


STATE SECRET: Humor and excite 
ment are pleasurably compounded in 
this smooth literate thriller. It's a British 
job starring Douglas Fairbanks, Jr., as 
an American surgeon who has to run 
for his life from the bboodhounds of a 
Evropean police state. 


WALK SOFTLY, STRANGER: Plenty of 
pictures rated variously as “good, ex 
cellent’ or ‘tops’ are listed below, but 

fair’ is the best | can do in behalf 
of this slow, muted melodrama. It's 
about a reformed thief (Joseph Cotten) 
whose past overtakes him. Valli, as a 
beauty in a wheel chair, is the lady 
in his life. 


GILMOUR RATES... 


All About Eve: Satiric comedy. Tops 
American Guerrilla in the Philippines 
War ond romance. Fair 
Annie Get Your Gun: Musical. Good 
Asphalt Jungle: Crime. Excellent 
Beaver Valley: Wildlife short. Tops. 
Bicycle Thief: Tragi-comedy. Tops 
Black Rose: Costumed drama. Poor. 
Blue Lamp: Police thriller. Good 
Born to Be Bad: Drama. Poor. 
Branded Big 
Breaking Point: Melodrama. Good 
Breakthrough: War drama. Fair 
Broken Arrow: Western. Good. 


western. Poor 


Cage of Gold: Melodrama. Poor 

Champagne for Caesar: Comedy. Fair 

Cinderella Disney fantasy Excellent 

City Lights (re-issue): Comedy. Tops 

Comanche Territory: Western. Good 

Convicted: Prison drama. Good 

Crisis: Tropical suspense. Good 

Dark City: Crime, suspense. Fair 

Deported: Crime drama. Fair 

Destination Moon: Space drama. Good 

Devil's Doorway: Western. Fair 

Fancy Pants: Bob Hope farce. Good 

Father of the Bride: Comedy. Fair 

Flame and the Arrow: Drema. Fair. 

For Heaven's Sake: Comedy. Fair 

Fuller Brush Girl: Comedy. Fair 

Glass Menagerie: Family drama. Fair. 

Happiest Days of Your Life: Old-school 
tie comedy. Excellent 

Harriet Craig: Comedy drama. Fair 

Hasty Heart: Tragi-comedy. Good 

Vil Get By: Musical farce. Fair 

The Jackpot: Comedy. Good. 

Kind Hearts and Coronets: Comedy and 
murders. Excelient for adults 

King Solomon's Mines: Jungle epic 
Tops. 

Kiss Tomorrow Goodbye: Crime Fair. 


The Lawless: Suspense drama. Good. 
let's Dance: Musical. Good 

The Men: Hospital drama. Excellent. 
The Milkman: Durahte farce. Good 
Mister 880: Comedy. Excellent 

Mr. Music: Crosby musical. Fair 
Mystery Street: Crime. Excellent. 

Next Voice You Hear: Dramae Fair. 
Night and the City: Crime drama. Good 
Night Train (re-issue): Suspense. Good. 
No Way Out: Racial drama. Good 
Our Very Own: Family drama. Fair 
Panic in the Streetss Crime. Excellent. 
Petty Girl: Comedy end music. Good 
Prelude to Fame: Music drama. Good. 
Pretty Baby: Comedy. Fair 

Quiet One: Documentary. Excellent. 
Riding High: Turf comedy. Good. 
Right Cross: Boxing drama. Fair 

Rio Grande Big 
711 Ocean Drive: Crime. Fair 

$0 long at the Fair: Suspense. Fair 

So Young, So Bad: Girls in jail. Fair. 
Stage Fright: Comic suspense. Good. 
Summer Stock: Musical. Good 

Sunset Boulevard: Drama. Tops 

They Were Not Divided: War. Fair. 
Three Husbands: Comedy. Poor 

Three Secrets: Drama. Fair 

Tight Little Island: Comedy. Tops. 
The Titan: Art Documentary. Tops. 
Toast of New Orleans: Musical. Poor, 
To Please a Lady: Love, action. Fair. 
Train of Events: Drama. Fair 
Treasure Island: Boy Adventure. Good 
Trio: 3 comedy-dramas. Excellent. 
Tripoli: Desert melodrama. Poor. 
Two Flags West: Western. Good. 
Two Weeks With Love: Musical. Fair. 


Union Station: Kidnapping. Good. 


western. Fair 


Wagonmastem Western. Good. 
West Point Story: Musical. Poor. 
Winchester ‘73: Western. Good 
Woman in Question: Whodunit. Good. 
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“When Should 
Family 


C.L. Newton is manager of the Household Finance | 
office at Sackville St., Halifax, N.S. 


“A family should borrow by careful planning the money problem can it is simply ‘renting’ money to improve its 
H > SOLVE i 10a a orde OSILIO oO erms ‘a afford. 
only when a loan is the best solution be resolved, and the loan repaid in an orderly position on terms it can afford 
; oe manner. Household Finance repayment plans 
toa money problem are designed to meet this need, and planned 


to fit the borrower's income 


“T make prompt cash loans to thousands of 
families under just these conditions. Over 


125 other branch offices of Household Finance 


EXPLAINED this to a couple who drop- 
ce ; “When a family borrows under these cir offer the same constructive money service to 
a ped in to see me last week. They need- 
cumstances— for a worth-while purpose and families throughout the ten provinces of 
ed $250 to clean up old debts. During 
repays conveniently out of its income, then Canada.” 
our discussion of their problem the question 
came up—should they borrow the money? [ 


MONEY WHEN YOU NEED iT 


“T told them Household Finance answers 


their question this way: A family should bor- 
row only for a worth-while purpose. Well, this [ | 
certainly applies to paying old debts. There 


are many other good reasons for borrowing, I Corporation of Canada 


told them, such as to pay medical bills, home 


or car repairs, taxes, travel expense, fuel, edu- 
cation, and to take advantage of business op- Phone Book Lists Office Nearest You 2, Backed by 73 Years’ Experience 


portunities. 


“Then a family should borrow only when 


if : 
| 
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Things That Dollars 
Can‘t Buy 


Continued from page o 


knew nothing about the intervention 
in Korea until Prime Minister Attlee 
stopped a debate on steel to tell us 


the thing had begun 

Undoubtedly — the United Nations 
uthorized and ordered the ition 
North Korea but it difficult 
anything else but that the 
conception was American Nor do I 
deny that it was a great moment in 
history America showed she was 
rmined to 
the might that she had att 


when 
match resolution 
world But the picture of a group « 
ndomitable fore 

the U. S. Navy, Army and 


oraering 


A r Force 1 open fire t 
irry conviction 
Right or wrongs Wiis } 


born in the American mind 


America has alw Deer pred 
sens e to the menace of he Par 
Europe there were Cir 
Britatr nd France ) on tute 
first line ot detense Hut ere ‘ 
nothin between the Veste ) oa 
the | S. and the Yellow Ps KE 
smal powers wit ‘ 
trie w forces 

barel mem he 
brot rl 4 ] 

faithfu 
nd er tlered t end 

The ‘ 

i but s ob t t An 

pinion W he 

When tl 914-18 war w ‘ nad 
the finane é thre \ { 
passed from London to New York, tl 
Americans began to bri: 
sure on Britain to end the al ' 

Japan The American ‘ 
danger in a modernized, mechanized 
Japan determined on ar ery ns 
policy in Asia They may | brevet 
right Qn the other hand there re 
mat fou Britain who te 

trot lapann ht be lice 

poise to revolu rv 


with ope tha mi a 

ght ended one f the most 
Hianees t te rexisted 

f Japan and Br 

Japan and vw Western d 
mil sts and extremists a 
of scented mist ed px 
inywa but plaved } t 
creating fthe Kas Look 
back now we can see that it w 
wrong decisior And since Cire 
Kritain took that de sion the rrie 
must rest with her, but not the ent 
blame America, with her weaknes 
tor the short-term ew in world affa 
Was an accessory before nd er the 
ul 

lam not trving to be wise after the 
event, which is so easy to rite? 
but | helped to organize he ote of 
90 in the Heuse of Commons against 
the American Loan, and I led 


rebellion of 12 members against Britair 
accepting Marshall Aid. My principal 
reason that 
satellite of the | S. the 


strength and sag: tv of the 


Was Britain became 


world would 
lose the 
British Empire as a central mediating 
nfluence between Commun st 
nd American individualisi 


Instead of that, the authority of the 


Western world was centred in Wash 
ngton. The British Fore Office had 
become in overseas brancl of the 
Stiute Department de not en 
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vriting those words, but they are true 

In an attempt to establish something 
of its former independence the British 
decided to recognize the 
Communists as the de jacto government 
of China. The Americans would not 


follow lead But why not? By 


Ciovernment 


our 
what process ot logic can you recognize 
Communist Russia and refuse recogn 

China, as 


tion to China Communist 


i member of the United Nations, would 


her share of 
responsibility for the Korean affa 
have had a moder 


Instead of that we 


ave had to 


ind might indeed 


iting influence 


either brought China into the war 
igainst us or gave her an excuse t 
ntervene t does not matter greatly 
which is true and Russ had scored 
an immense ctory at no cost 1 
herseit 

It n New York I put th point o 


Am can triends they 
‘Well. at least 


ew to my 


would probably retort 


we are not a bunch of appe + like 
ou were ato Munich.” That in 
effective charge forceful ONncIst nd 
damaging. But surely appeasement 
the very Dasis of Internation reat is 
s the basis of humar elety 
(Cer ni there tar 
ore rin Kore but there is star 
naked ression In dozen count: 
ind territories Did Kore fT thie 
ne. the } nd tl ist mn fe 
} e United N Nothit 
ke away splende 
but | the rie 
\ Tle ! nal 
bsorbed he | 
‘ 
ne d 
Ss ould t 
edt 
Rebuilding on the Ruins 
I 
| 
‘ } d 
‘ ‘ dires \ 
dig vhen the k wl 
nad \Iarst Nided 
re d money en 
Nlarst \id w ntended to create 
from ressior 
believe y vundly jt tong ist 
ead hips of the et 
\me leade p¢ he world 
Caeograpl emperaiment \ ind 
tor United St es too 
ole tror he centre of ny Ir 
rness oo el t be idmitted hat 
Britain’s foreign policy in the st five 
irs has heen pPportunist her than 
Vhict par the 
he VY pric paid fe Chur s dis 
missal e electorate G4 
Noth n ‘ ta ned n in i 
ervices can count nst he stead 
ikening of Br nin foreign affairs 
Now w must rebuild on the ruin 
ft Kore Chastened by deten ind 
yrievousl orrowed b he 


nd mutilation of the young men of 


vet another generation, we must drop 

ir differences and recriminations 
ny unity of purpose ind a 
strength of armaments that will give 


pause to any 

But 
the American Press and the American 
stop asking: ““What did 
dollars The days of 
mereenary re over * 


iperessor 
nall sincerity | would appeal to 


politicians to 


4 
, ¢ ) a — 4 
CONFIDENCE 
a tothe Au n 1949. Miss Hunt 
Shit Miss Hun profess! \ incl 
\irs. Hunt wially vent the 
go, humous opera npan with 
portant of which was Musetta in 
2 La Boheme.” in her first: season. 
rad listener if her n 
that role in the last broadcast ot 
‘ the I! season 
season she sang Adele in 
Die Fledermau 
Bradbury, the press agent fo But on ber tirst ippe eC) i 
Mor serious about ence let per She W 
| turtled ec an untamilia 
j hon t i | 
tht me aitermate t thre 
te 4 
viites Mr. Hunt otf his 
sil 
en terested t ee that en thre 
: 
| tiest members ob the Vere 
n hie ( 
‘ | ep ah thee eiped 
a iV ice | \\ ] it 
THE COVER 
et 
se erious and 
Americal” We were he n debt 
4 to het With deep om 
| 
} 
| 
| 
Met 
eld in Halit 
— 4 the rest rh 
uf ition t the end of each gare 
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lomt use little t this.” 
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HERE, AGAIN 


FIND THAT YOU 


THE THINGS FIRST 


FROM CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


OF CANADA, LIMITED 
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THE BEAUTIFUL 195] 


The new Chrysler . .. masterpiece of elegance 
... hallmark of success! To see the new 
Chrysler is to appreciate its dignified beauty. 
To drive the new Chrysler is to know its fine 
performance and luxurious comfort. To own 
it is to enjoy the oft repeated compliment: 


*] SEE YOU DRIVE A CHRYSLER”’ 


! 
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in luxutious comfort on 


Whitewal! tires optional, al extra cost 


Front seat or back, you ride 


knee-level seats, with plenty 


of head, leg and elbow room. 


designed to delight the most critical eye and 
Your Dodge-DeSoto dealer invites you to come in and learn 


for your introduction to the “Ride that’s a Revelation”. 


A new, bigger engine combines with 


“Tip-Toe” shift and gyrol Fluid Drive 


to give you the smoothest, easiest ride 


of your life... and “Tip-Toe” trans- 


mission lets you drive without shifting 


Once again DeSoto presents ‘anada Distinctive A utomobile 
meet your ideal of luxurious transportation. 


all thatds new about the 1951 DeSoto. Arrange today 


you willl shifting 
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DOOR SEDAN 


fHE CRANBROOK FOUR 
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A CLUB COUPE IS ALSO AVAMADLE IN THE CAMBRIDGE SERIES 


or CRANBROOK coure 


THIS BODY-TYPE IS ALSO AVAMABLE IN THE PLYMOUTH SUBURBAN 


The new Plymouth goes far beyond being exciting to the eye! 
For 1951, Plymouth considers your personal comfort 

as never before in a low-priced car. It brings new 

interior colour harmonies — and designing that gives you 
many Style, Safety, Performance and Economy “‘big-car”’ 


features not combined in any competitive automobile. 


There are big, wide-opening doors that let you get in and out 
easily—chair-high seats that help you sit comfortably 
erect and drive relaxed—spacious interiors with ‘top-hat”’ 


head room and stretch-out leg room. 


Drive a new 1951 Plymouth! You'll discover 
many convenience features — such as 
automatic choke with Ignition-key starting. 
With your first ride you'll agree 
Plymouth’s smooth performance and 

Air Pillow Ride are excitingly — 


pleasantly —different. 


See the 8 exciting new Plymouth models 
now! Your Chrysler-Plymouth-Fargo dealer 
has them on display to-day. 


Whit tir t t 
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First Comfort and Safety... 


> 


because 


MM The moment you open the door of a new 1951 Dodge, you'll 4— 
oe thanta sets a new high in comtort ind safety in its price ¢ lass. The big, 

wide-opening doors let von Bt Ah a! out without crouching or twisting. Interiors are designed 

to let vou relay with ple ntyv of head Yoetgaipaedshyy i! rroom. You sit on chair-height seats with a broad, 

sate view of the road through the me vider minds tii Id and rear window. The rigid steel bodv, 


re 


finger-tip steering and balanced brakes let vou drive confidently in safety. 


» 


me ot the se 


Your Dodge dealer invites you to drive Dodge cars... to test its comfort, 


smoothness and safety in traffic aud on the hight performance convince you. 
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Dodge Regent | 
Club Coupe 


Dodge Crusader 
4-Door Sedan 


Dodge Kingsway 
3- 


Passenger Coupe 


Dodge Regent 
4-Door Sedan 


New Dodge 
Savoy 
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DODGE CORONET 4-DOOR SEDAN 


White sidewoll tires optional of extra cost. 


fee SG 
Hew D O D G 


The exquisite, longer-wheelbase Dodge Coronet for 1951 sets 
4 new standard in roomy comfort and smooth riding. You can get in and out 
relax in comfort in the roomy interior. 


without twisting or Cr yuching... 
nt) makes the Coronet smoother 


Dodge gyrol Fluid Drive (standard equipme 


snow. 


_,. helps prevent skidding on mud, ice OF 
dealer's... sit in it... drive it. 


and easier to handle 
See the new Coronet at your Dodge-DeSotc 
Its comfort and performance will thrill you—its moderate cost will really surprise you. 


Gyro-Matic transmission, White sidewa 


available on Dodge Coronet 
at extra cost, gives 
ultimate in smooth 

lets you drive 


GREATEST DEMAND IN HISTORY FOR 
-CHRYSLER-BUILT CARS AND TRUCKS 
CREATED VAST CANADIAN 
MANUFACTURING FACILITIES 


TOTAL PLANT ACREAGE.....92 ACRES 
PLANT AREA.......1,721,673 $0. FT. 
TOTAL EMPLOYEES ............6,269 


| 


WILES CONVEYORS FEED FINAL ASSEMBLY 


+. 


Each component of a Chrysler-built vehicle 
must meet rigid engineering specifications. 
Continuous tests are made for perfect fit, long 
life and quality of material. At left, a 
technician is carefully checking connecting rods 
on one of the many precision test instruments. 
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Typical of the many activities at Chrysler 
Corporation of Canada, Limited, is the 
picture at the left of the final assembly line 
in the passenger car plant. This final 
operation is made possible by the close 
coordination of sub-assembly lines, some of 
which originate at the farthest corners 
of the immense plant. 


All Chrysler-built engines are thoroughly > 
checked and dynamometer-tested to 
ensure maximum horsepower and torque, 
before they are passed for installation. 
Prior to this final check they have been 
run-in at 25 miles per hour in the 
special department shown at the right. 


... Rushed to motorists 
in all parts of Canada by 
transport, water and rail 


Chrysler, DeSoto, Dodge and Plymouth cars 


and Dodge and Fargo trucks are speeded 


on their way to waiting customers in all 
parts of Canada. Shipments are made 


by road transport, lake carrier and rail. 
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1924, the first Chrysler car 


In January, 
this continent Ip was kind of automobile. It was 
safer .-- simpler to drive ..- more comfortable, that it set ney 


rest ol the industry. 


1924, ith Chrysler, DeSoto, Dod 
ncinually bettered com 


engineers have co 


cuccessive model — giving the m 
ol major improves pioneered, 
engineers will help you & verify 


Four wt eel Hydraulic Brakes Exhaust Valve 
Helical Gears 


High Compre ‘on Engine 


Full Pressure l brication 
All te | 
Rustproofing 


change 


re 
ge 


otoring pub 


dev clope dort 


{ the whole 


and Plymout 


lic the 


irst introdt 


statement: 


Seat Inserts 


throughout 


ansmission 


By-Pass Thermostat 


Floating Power 


nced Weight Distribution 


Air Cleaner Bala 
Independent Parking Brake Chair-Height Seats 
Crankshatt Vibration Damper Sway Eliminator Bar 


Amola Steel 


teaft Carburetor 


Parking Br 


ake Warning Signa 


much better 


\ standards 


h cars Chrysict 
fort. safety. pe? formance 
good things first! 


wed by Chry sler Cor 


\ 


pattern ot motoring Of 
looking 


for the 


( jorporauion 
and in each 
This partial list 


ps ion 


Rubber-Insulated Body Mountings 


Oilite Fuel Filter 
Superfinish 
Gyrol Fluid Drive 


Rim Wheels 


Satety 


sion Tires 


Super a ust 


Waterproofed Ignition 


Cyclebond Brake Linings 


Spark Plugs 


Resistor-ty pe 


Aluminum Pistons 
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The Rocket Man 


Continued from page 14 


While my parents slept unaware, and 
While our house was asleep, all the 
iutomatic bakers and servers and robot 
cleaners in an electric slumber, | stared 
down upon brilliant motes of meteor 
dust. comet-tail, and loam from far 
Jupiter glistening lke worlds them 
selves which drew me down the tube 
billion miles into space t terrific 
iccelerations 

At dawn, exhausted with my journey 
ind fearful of discovery, | returned 
the boxed uniform te their Sleeping 
room 

Then | slept. only to waken at the 
horn of the dry-cleaning car which 
topped in the vard below They took 
the black uniform box with them. It’s 
good | didn’t wait, | thought. For the 
initform would be back in an hour. clear 

allits destiny and travel 

I slept again, with the little vial of 

tl 


dust in my pyjama_ pocket 


er my beating heart 


"THEN came downstan here 
was Dad at the breakt t table 

biting into his toast Sleep good 
Doug he said, as if he had been here 
il the time, and hadn't heen gone f 
nhree months 

All rich 

Coast 

ble pre ed bulton nd the break 

t table made me four prece older 


never up to thre sk neve! 


ooking at me. even, or mother inless 


knelt W 


ip through the overalls at our knees, to 


put our hands into the black dirt and 
not look at the bright, crazy sky Pher 
‘ would glances to ither ice 
mother or me nd is ventle 
vin ind o on. bent down ‘ 


por night We Sat on the meci mi 


ing Which swung us and blew 


vind upon us and sang to u lt was 
immer and moonlight and we had 
emonade to drink, and we held the 


cold glasses in our hands, and Dad read 
the stereo-newspapers inserted into 
he special hat which you put on your 
head: it turned the microscopie page in 
front of the magmifying lens tf you 
blinked three times in succession Dad 
smoked cigarettes and told me about 
how it had been when he was a boy in 
the vear 1997. After awhile he said, as 


he had always said. ““Why aren't v« 


out playing kick-the-can, Doug 

| didn’t sav anything, but Mom 
said, “He does. on nights when you re 
not here.”’ 

Dad looked at me and then, for the 
first time that day. at the sky. Mother 
ilways watched him when he glanced 
it the stars. The first dav and night 
when he got home, he wouldn't look 
it the sky much. | thought about him 
vardening and gardening so furiously 
his face almost driven into the earth 
Kut the second night he looked at the 
stars a little more Mother wasn't 
ifraid of the skv in the day so much 
but it was the night stars that she 
wanted to turn otf, and sometimes | 


could almost see her reaching for a 
switch in her mind, but never finding 
it. And by the third night maybe 
Dad’d be out here on the porch until 
wav after we were all ready for bed, 
and then I'd hear Mom call him in, 


Imost like she called me from. the planted some Martian sunflowers once 
street at times And then | would hear mm our vard but after he was gone 
Dad fitting the electric-eve door lock month and the sunflowers grew large 
in place, with a sigh And the next Mom ran out one day nd cut then 
morning at breakfast I'd glance down ill down 
ind see his little black case near his Without tt RINE we paused t me 
feet as he buttered his toast and Mother of the three-dimensiona exhibit | 
slept late asked Dad the question | \ shed 

Well. be seeing vou, Doug,” he'd What it line it In space 

vo and we'd shake hands Mother shot me frightened glance 

In abou hree month It was toc te 

Right Dad stood there fe f ! 

\nd hed walt wav down. the minute tryin find we he 
street, not taking a helicopter or beetle he shrugged 
or bus. just walking with his uniform It's the best thing u ifetime o 
hidden in his small under arm case: he best things Chen he caught himself 
didn't want anyone te think he was t really nothing Routine 

un about being Rocket Man You wouldn't like it He looked at me, 

Mother would come out to eat break pprehensively 
fast. one piece of di ‘ t thout n But ilwavs go bach 
hour later Hi bit 

But now it was tonight, the first Where're you going next 
night. the good mght ind he wasn't Ih ent decided vet I"] hink it 
ooking at the stars much at al ove! 

Let's go to the television carni ’ He alwavs thought it over In those 
] said days rocket } lots were rare ind the 

Fine said Dad ould pick and choose, work when he 

Mother smiled at me rmhed On the third night of his home 

And we rushed off to tow ’ ming vou could se im pic re 
heleopte nd took Dad throug choosimn mong thes rs 
housand exhibits. to keep his” face Come ! id Mother = 
nd head down with u nd not looking re 
invwhere else And we laughed 
he unny thing nd ked seriou I WAS ille N the We ot home 

e serious ones. | hie tithe | wanted Dad t i intiforn 
goes to Saturn qd Neptur nd Plut I st dantt ‘ yaya n fe 
but he never brings me press Oot hy NI her unhapr hy I could no | 
Day whose fat he in e Drin ‘ hin ‘ ‘ 
bits of ore ( ehused qd neve en il 
hunks of black m ‘ na i nd st he id. ivht 
Bu | ! t I own ‘ lor \\ vaited n rhe ol while 

ding rom othe \ ! M ! el ill n the 

nd Mercuri nd hich f ‘ ked 
my room, but ab« hich Dad would elheve t er ow could d hi 
never mment er ed rr 

On  oceasior nembered | id 


>» aa 


4) 
"There \ W his pe it 
moment ter 
Here Lan said Dad, q 
We looked thimint iit 
ns and silve in o the heels of tl 
Diack boots nd it looked if 
had t hig rm a dt 
fron i dark net ‘ 
tars glowing throu t fitted asclose 
ove fit ‘ nd j 
nd it nelled ; As 
Me ! ! al 
ecen eof the 
Turn ar i Mothe 
Her eve Vere m ‘ + 
him 
When he w me e neve ‘ 
f hin N ‘ id thar } 
nvthing b he w i} or the j 
n of my nec wd the eed 
didnt sleep ni Ones ‘ { 
i nt 
‘ 
wer his nd bh 
me darke reen te As | 
in bed j rt 
them down t | 
vindows | dk 
nose 
Once | \ 
Ni Mor vod it 
the mower! 
‘ Ve ‘ 
me wit cuttu Dad 
en he ¢ me mie 
She would etn i ' 
en ke 
t-n ke hoy 
t k-re Shire 
if for Christn And 
see Dad hamn uw nad 
Iw } Vor 
ry 
{ Lad. | ‘ r did 
million miles. He said 
ad ‘ | 
an 
‘ 
ore I were invisilt 
| d seen herd ~ 
t beyond % 
his chin ima t ‘ 
ve If she d 
eve Vere ered it? 
nimual ol ‘ eer “hie 
t the | 
Naa ‘ m 
ed 
I'm not her id Dad 
But other day ‘ ad tx ‘ 
nad he would by ‘ ‘ rnd the 
vould hold hands and and ( 
block. of ke id wit M hai 
fiving bel ‘ id «i 
yould cu d ‘ 
in the ki ad ke | 
Ke nd ad Kit 
deep inte e, her smile rile 
there t ‘ 4 | er 
And Dad would stand helple aT 
ibout the roon if to find the nswer 
but never findin 
Dad ned nm iniforn 
for u ‘ nt 
ar d id Mon 


nex morning load came rust 


int into tive im 
of tickets Pink tickets for California z 
blue tickets for Mexico _ 
Come on' ud Look, we take 
the noon rocket to L.A the 
helicopter to Santa Barbar the nine 2 
o clock plane te Ensenada sleep over 
night! 
And we went to California and uy 
and down the Pacific Coast for a day ; 
ind a half. settling at last on the sands “iF 


"3 
7 
i remember my tather that fler 
oon, diggin nd digging in the gar 
den. like no animal after something, it 
eemed Phere Vas With his long 
haul rms moving vittly planting 
tumping, fixing utting. pruning. his 
lark tace always down to the soil. his brought something tf NMothe: Bie You re ot ping ata ‘ id, 
eve Iw down to t Was 
ve Immimwith him to fee! the » LEN NORRIS GOES TO A MINOR LEAGUE PLAYOFF 
J / 
Vee en). 
4 4 
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Ye Olde », 
Cheese 


HERE’S THE REAL 


Flavour 


OF NATURAL CHEDDAR CHEESE 


The best-loved cheese in the w wid is 
l cheddar. And since 1891 
Maclaren’s Tinperial heese has been 
cle oof 1 prise the 
ricl t flavour of ched 
dat at it best. superb club cheese 
san old nel distin uished member of 
the Kraft tamuly! 
It the a tl it brings cheddar cheese 
to its peak of perfection. MacLaren’s 
vou specially selected cheese aged 
lw n curme cel 
lars. Only t r che k t 
kno | to develop thre 
proad e texture that make 
The nippy tang of MacLaren’s blends 
th fresh fruit for a dessert any epicure 
wil ! n. But it ) OuUTMmets 
only the bridge club will love it 


on crackers for 
Treat vourselt 


too’ Spread Macharen 
quick. distinctive snacks 


ind the family to sandwiches with a 
renerous filling of MacLaren’s oltent 
Tak thre | f Canadian cheese 
vers. Int e Kraft captured 
} isvour of the cheddar 
served in famous English inns. 
rea old-time” Hlavour of natural 


rp cheddar, a d to perfection \sk 
MacLaren’s Imperial 
| 


Kratt. 


rocey feo 


Mac LARENS 
[mperial 


Cheese 


MADE BY KRAFT 


because they weren t mathked with 
Casis) WOVEN NAMES 


Mark children’s clothing and belongings. as well as household 
tinens, and avoid ses at school, at piay, or in the laundry 
Permanent Easy to sew on, of apply with No So Cement 
Made in Canada Order from your dealer or write 


Castis) BELLEVILLE 15, ONTARIO 


CASH’S |3dez. $1.80; % doz. $3.00 NO-SO CEMENT 
NAMES 16 dor. $2.40; 12dor.$3,50 per tube 25< 


of Malibu to cook wieners at night. 
Dad was always listening or singing 
or watching things on all sides of him, 
holding onto things as if the world were 
a centrifuge going so swiftly that he 
might be flung off away from us at any 
instant 

The last afternoon at Malibu, Mom 
was up in the hotel room. Dad lay on 
the sand beside me for a long time in 
the hot sun. “‘Ah,”’ he sighed. ‘“This is 
it.’ His eyes were gently closed, he 
lay on his back, drinking the sun 
“You muss this,” he said 

He meant “on the rocket’’ of course 
But he never said ‘“‘the rocket” or 
mentioned the rocket and all the things 
you couldn't have on the rocket. You 
couldn't have a salt wind on the rocket 
ora blue sky or a yellow sun or Mom’s 
cooking. You couldn't talk to your 
fourteen-year-old boy on a rocket. 

‘Let's hear it,”’ he said, at last 

And I knew that now we would talk, 
as we had always talked, for three 
hours straight. All afternoon we would 
murmur back and forth in the lazy sun 
about my school grades, how high I 
could jump, how fast I could swim 

Dad nodded each time I spoke and 
smiled and slapped my chest lightly in 
approval. We talked We did not talk 
of rockets or space, but we talked of 
Mexico, where we had driven once in an 
incient car, and of the butterflies we 
had caught in the rain forests of green 
warm Mexico at noon, 
hundred butterflies sucked to our 
radiator, dying there, breathing their 
blue and crimson wings, twitching, 
beautiful and sad We talked of such 
things instead of the things I wanted 
to talk about. And he listened to me 
That was the thing he did, as if he was 
trving to fill himself up with all the 
sounds he could hear. He listened to 
the wind and the falling ocean and my 


seeing the 


ilWways With a rapt attention, a 
excluded 


voice 
concentration that almost 
physical bodies themselves and kept 
only the sounds. He shut his eyes to 
listen. IT would see him listening to the 
lawn mower as he cut the grass by hand 
instead of using the remote control 
device, and | would see him smelling 
the cut grass as it sprayed up at 
him behind the mower in a green fount 

“Doug,” he said, about five in the 
afternoon, as we were picking up our 
towels and heading back along the 
heach near the surf. “Il want you to 
promise me something.” 

“What?” 

“Don't ever be a rocket man.” 

| stopped 

“T mean it,”’ he said, “‘because when 
you're out there you want to be here, 
and when you're here you want to be 
out there. Don’t start that. Don’t let 
it get hold of you.” 

“But-—”’ 

You don’t know what it is 
time I’m out there I think, if kever get 
back to Farth [ll stay there, I'll never 


Every 


© out again. But | go out and I guess 


I'll always go out 

‘I've thought about being a Rocket 
Man for a long time,”’ I said 

He didn’t hear me. “I try to stay 
here. Last Saturday when I got home 
I started trying so damned hard to 

here.” 

I remembered him in the garden, 
sweating, and all the traveling and 
doing and listening, and | knew that he 
did this to convince himself that the 
sea and the towns and the land and his 
family were the only real things and the 
good things But | knew where he 
tonight looking at the 
jewelry in Orion from our front) porch 


would — be 


Promise me you won't be like me,”’ 
he said 

I hesitated awhile. “‘Okay,"’ I said 
He shook my hand 


he said 


“Cood boy 


Mom 


The dinner was fine that night 


had run about the kitchen with hands- 
ful of cinnamon and dough and pots 
and pans tinkling, and now a great 
turkey fumed on the table, with dress 
ing, cranberry sauce, peas, and pump 
kin pie 

“In the middle of August’’’ said 
Dad, amazed 

“You won't be here for Thanks 
giving.” 

“So I won't 

He sniffed it. He lifted each lid from 
each tureen and let the flavor steam 
over his sunburned face. He said Ah to 
each. He looked at the room and his 
hands. He gazed 
wall, the chairs, the table, me, and 
Mom. He cleared his throat I saw 
him make up his mind. “Lilly 

“Yes? Mom looked across her table 
which she had set like a wonderful 


at the pictures on the 


silver trap, a miraculous gravy pit 
into whigh, like a struggling beast of the 
tar pool, her husband 
‘ iught and held, 

jail of wishbones 


past caught in a 
might at last be 
gazing out throug! 
saft forever Her eyes sparkled 

“Lilly.” said Dad 

“Go thought crazily “Say it 
quick, say you'll stay home this time, 
for good, and never go away, say it!” 

Just then a passing helicopter jarred 
the room and the window pane shook 
with a crystal sound Dad glanced 
it the window 

The blue stars of evening were there, 
and the red planet Mars was rising In 
the Fast 

Dad looked at Mars a full minute 
Then he put his hand out blindly 
toward me. “May I have some peas,” 
he said 

“Excuse said Mother “I'm 
going to get some bread.” 

She rushed out into the kitchen 

“But there’s bread on the table,” 
I said 

Dad didn't look at me as he be van 
his meal 


| COULDN’T sleep that night I 
came downstairs at one in the 
morning and the moonlight was like 
ice on all the housetops and dew 
glittered in a snowfield on our grass 
I stood in the doorway in my pyjamas, 
feeling the warm night wind, and then 
I knew that Dad was sitting in the 
mechanical porch swing, gliding gently 

I went out and sat beside him 

At last I said, “‘How many ways are 
there to die in space?” 

million.’ 

“Name some.”’ 

“The meteors hit you. The air goes 
out of your rocket. Or comets take you 
along with them. Concussion. Strangu- 
lation Explosion Centrifugal force 
Too much acceleration Too little 
The heat, the cold, the sun, the moon, 
the stars, the planets, the asteroids, 
the planetoids, radiation 

“And do they bury you 

“They never find you.”’ 

“Where do you go? 

“A billion miles away 
graves, they call them 
meteor or a planetoid traveling forever 
through space.” 

I said nothing 

“One thing,”’ he = said 
quick in space. Death 
that. You don’t linger 
time you don't even know it 
dead and that’s tt 

We went up to bed 


Traveling 
You become a 


later, “‘it’s 
It’s over like 
Most of the 
You're 


T WAS morning 
Standing in the doorway, Dad 

listened to the vellow canary singing in 
its golden cage 

“Well, decided,” he said. ‘Next 
time I come home, I'm home to stay 

“Dad!” I said 

‘Tell your mother that when she 
gets he said 

“You mean it!’ 
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He nodded gravely. “See you in 
about three months.” 

And there he went off down the 
street, carrying his uniform in_ its 
secret box, whistling and looking at the 
tall green trees and picking china- 
berries off the chinaberry bush as_ he 
brushed by, tossing them ahead of him 
as he walked away. 


ASKED Mother about a few things 

that morning, after Father had 
been gone a number of hours. ‘Dad 
said that sometimes you don’t act as if 
you hear or see him,” [ said. 

And then she explained everything to 
me quietly 

“When he went off into space ten 
vears ago, I said to myself, ‘he’s dead.’ 
Oras good as dead So think of him 
dead. And when he comes back, three 
or four times a year, it’s not him at all. 
it’s only a pleasant little memory or a 
dream And if a memory stops or a 
dream stops, it can’t hurt half as much 
So most of the time I think of him 
dead 

“But other times 

“Other times, | can’t help myself. I 
bake pies and treat him as if he were 
alive, and then it hurts. No, it’s better 
to think he hasn’t been here for ten 
vears, and I'll never see him again. It 
doesn’t hurt as much.” 

“Didn't he say next time he'd 
settle down.” 


She shook her head slowly “No, 
he's dead I’m very sure of that 

“He'll come alive again, then,”’ 
said 

“Ten years ago,”’ said Mother. “I 


thought, what if he dies on Venus, then 
we'll never be able to see Venus again 
That if he dies on Mars, we'll never be 
ible to look at Mars again, all red in 
the sky 
lock the door 


without wanting to go in and 
Or what if he died on 
Jupiter or Saturn or Neptune; on those 
nights when those planets are high in 
the sky, we wouldn't want to have 
inything to do with the stars.” 


ia Bleep message came the next day 

{ The messenger gave it to me and 
I read it standing on the porch. The 
Mom stood in the 
screen door behind me, watching me 


sun Was setting 
fold the message and put it in my 
pocket 

“Mom,” I said 

“Don't tell me anything I don't 
already Know 

She didn't ery 

Well, it wasn’t Mars and it wasn’t 
Venus, and it wasn’t Jupiter or Saturn 
that killed him. We wouldn't have to 
think of him every time Jupiter or 


* she said 


Saturn or Mars lit up the evening sky 

This was different 

His ship had fallen into the sun 

And the sun was big and fiery and 
merciless and it was always in the sky 
and you couldn't get away from it 

So for a long time after my father 
died, my mother slept through = the 
days and wouldn't go out We had 
breakfast at midnight and lunch at 
three in the morning, and dinner at the 
cold dim hour of six a.m. We went to 
all-night shows and went to bed at 
sunrise 

And for a long while the only days 
we ever went out to walk were the days 
when it Was raining and there was no 


sun * 
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Good-by, Barney 


Continued from page 13 


His pay is 20 pounds of hay and three 
gallons of oats a day, supplemented by 
carrots to keep his blood in good order, 
occasional fatten him, 
linseed oil and molasses for energy and 
a hot bran mash as a combined treat 
and laxative on Saturday nights 
Barney hasn't had a frolic in the 
fields since he was 


potatoes to 


a colt because it’s 
been found the annual holiday in 
pasture, once the privilege of most city 
horses, does more harm than good 
because of flies. Barney has only once 
had a change of route because the 
older, more experienced spare horses 
When he 
was transferred temporarily to relieve 
a sick horse in North Toronto Barney 
got homesick and wouldn't eat for 
three days. So he was returned to his 
own No. 16 route 


“stand in” for all days off 


Not even sex appeal lightens his 
monotonous routine he was gelded 
as a youngster. Stallions are apt to 
get ideas about mares in city streets, 
with spectacular consequences 

Jack Mumford, Borden's vet,”’ says 
sadly: “The milk horse’s life is very 
humdrum.” 

But Barney makes the best of it. He 
has learned to unlatch the door of 
baker’s van and steal himself the odd 
loaf of bread He once drank half 
bottle of whisky proffered by two 
festive soldiers on Christmas Eve and 
never so much as showed the whites 
of his eyes His driver was once 
horrified to learn from a crowd of big 
hearted high-school girls outside Lor 
etto College that Barney had consumed 
ream cones, four bags of candy 
Although 
horses are supposed to loathe the taste 
of flesh Barney has accepted hot dogs, 
hamburgers and steak pies. He once 
ate a whole onion, probably in mistake 
but he rejects dill pickles. 


Six ice-¢ 
ind two big chocolate bars 


for an apple, 
He's Got a Roman Nose 


Barney has also provided the usual 
thrilling chase of a runaway. It must 
have been something unusual like 
clothes fluttering on a line, child on 
roller skates, or a piece of air-borne 
paper which set him off, for he’s 
usually indifferent to city phenomena 
He galloped three miles back through 
busy streets to his stable and never 
cracked a bottle or scratched a car 

Yet according to Ernie Prudames, 
the stable foreman, Barney is a “‘ very 
ornery horse indeed.” 

Like all other horses he’s covered 
entirely in hair and walks on the single 
toe of each foot His ancestors had 
five toes but through lack of use two 
withered up the leg to become Barney's 
splint bones and two vanished In 
common with his species Barney's 
fundamental characteristic is still excit 
ability to motion. The wolf had fangs, 
the bull horns, the boar tusks and the 
lion had claws for protection But 
RBarney’s family had nothing and 
became fleet There are some who 
believe, although it has never been 
proved, that a horse’s eyes magnify 
every image to about eight times its 
actual size If this is true Barney’s 
readiness to “‘get on his horse’’ is 
understandable 
some of the sights around Toronto he 
must live in a fearsome world 

Barney came into that world under 
bleak and uninspiring circumstances 


His father and mother knew none of 


true wooing’s lingering sweetness. They 
were united in an Ontario farmyard 
with cold mathematical consideration 
for their proportions and the utility 
and cash value of their projected 


progeny. 


When you think of 


A milk wagon is lighter than a 
brewer's dray and heavier than a 
baker’s van. Borden's needs a horse 
midway between the powerful slow 
walker and the speedy trotter. Ba:ne,y’s 
dad, therefore, was a Clydesdale from 
Lanarkshire, Scotland, standing 17 
hands and weighing nearly 2,000 lbs 
A hand is the vertical height of a 
man’s clenched fist: four inches His 
mother was a trim buggy mare standing 
15 hands and weighing around 1,000 
lbs. The result was Barney, standing 
16 hands and weighing 1,500 Ibs 

You can see he has little or no 
thoroughbred blood by his convex 
Roman nose. A concave or dishpan 
nose shows descent from the Godolphin 
Arabian, the Darley Arabian and the 
Byerly Turk, desert stallions intro 
duced to English mares in the 17th 
century to reinforce Arab blood im 
ported effectively during the Crusades 
Every modern race horse, all over the 
world, stems through the stud books 
from these three sires 
He Got Scared by Santa 

Barney is known as ‘“‘a coarse horse.”’ 
Walter Midgeley, his driver, who’s had 
a dozen horses in his 30 years with 
Borden desc ribes him as average 
horse but a little bit independent.” 

When he was bought by Borden’s at 
a country sale and brought into the 


city he was blasé about the noise, 
traffic, lights and paved streets It 


takes a month to break some horses to 
city streets Barney was settled after 
four days. But he took a dislike to 
his first driver and went on strike. He 
refused to leave his stall for three days 
Only Midgeley could get him out. The 
two have been together, with only one 
short break, ever since. Says Midgeley, 
‘When you get used to a horse you 
stick to him 
trouble.” 

Barney refuses to be put upon. Sent 
out as one of a pair to school a new 
horse to the city he found his pupil 
bone lazy. The novice jogged along 
in such slack traces that the whiffle- 
tree almost wore through scraping 
against the front wheel Finally 
Barney, who had been taking all the 
load, gave his partner a good deep bite 
in the neck. The young horse began 
to pull his weight immediately 

Next, however, the new horse shied 
at a manhole cover while they were 
following the milkman up the street. 
Inexperienced horses always mistake 
He dragged 


It saves a lot of time and 


manhole covers for holes 
Barney and the wagon across the car 
tracks Much ringing of streetcar 
bells and blowing of horns didn't help 
any When Barney recovered control 
the wagon was on the opposite side of 
the street facing in the other direction 
fJarney coaxed his pupil into a trot, 
made a U-turn at a convenient inter 
section after waiting for the 
and brought the wagon back to its 
route 

On cruel winter mornings sympa 
thetic sometimes invite 
65-year-old Midgeley in for a quick 
coffee. Barney resents these interrup 
tions and starts nickering impatiently 
Midgeley gulps his coffee for, as he 
says, ““The milkman’s biggest night- 
mare is ‘Will my horse be there when 
I get back’’ 

Once in summer when Midgeley was 


lights, 


housewives 


gone unusually long collecting money 
Barney pulled into the shade of a 
drive, lay down and went to sleep, and 
caused a housewife to run into the 
street calling: “‘Come quick! Your 
horse has died on me!” 

Barney has only really disgraced 
himself twice. Accustomed to getting 
an apple every day from a minister, 
Barney was disappointed one morning 

Continued on page 45 
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the Gang. 


no trick at all 
with new fast 
DRY Yeast! 


Piping Hot WIENER ROLLS 


probler ita he 
FI hma Yeast. t 
} is 
Buy a 
Fles i Fast R DRY i 


Makes 3 dozen rolls 


Scald 

112 cups milk 

13 cup granulated sugar 

3 teaspoons salt 

1 2 cup shortening 
Remove from heat and cool to lukewarm 
Meanwhile measure into a large bowl 

1 cup lukewarm water 

2 teaspoons granulated sugar 
and stir until sugar is dissolved 
Sprinkle with contents of 

2 envelopes Fleischmann's Royal 

Fast Rising Ory Yeast 

Let stand 10 minutes, THEN stir well 
Stir in lukewarm milk mixture and 

3 well-beaten eggs 
Surin 

4 cups once-sifted bread flour 
and beat until smooth; work in 

4 cups (about) once-sifted bread flour 
Grease top of dough, cover and set in 
warm place, free from draught, and let rise 
until doubled in bulk. 


Turn out dough on lightly floured board 


and knead lightly unt nooth. Divide into 
2 equal portions; cut each portion into 18 


equal-size pieces; knead each piece into a 
slim finger. Place, well apart for crusty 
buns—closer together for soft-sided buns, 
on greased cookie sheets. Grease tops 
bled in bulk 


Bake in hot oven, 425 rhout 15 minutes 


Cover and let rise untl de 


FLEISCHMANN 
ROYAL 
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S FRESH 
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“Youthful look demand naturalness savs beautiful 
Barbara \nn Seott, world Oly mpi champion figure 
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when his benefactor failed to appear 


He waited until Midgeley was up at a 


house then heaved his wagon across a 
lawn, overt i flower bed, through a 
hedge into a drive and started 
nuzziing the ministers back door 


Borden's money 

Last Chri: tmas Barney and Midgeley 
ntersection by 
When 


effigies 


Phat cost 


re held up at an 
} ton’s Santa Claus parade 


Barney saw the grotesque 


dvancing upon him probably magn 


d eight times he reared, brought 


feet down on a car fender, and 


spoiled Midgeley’s chances of his year's 


safe driving medal 
One vear in a horses tile equi to 
ree ina human's. By our standards 


Varney, Who is actually nine, ts really 


ind s only natural that he should 
be cetting set-in his habits. Unfortun 
he got so set in one habit that 
‘ performed essen 
ction the same place Chis is 
ron wit ‘| rses Borden's Vas 
tu \ epooned by Turlous 
vho inferred in) muc 
neuage that the itmosprere 
rounding front door suggested 
bl 
Barney lives In a stable two floors 


modern garage or 
veral hundred yards 


the dairy He ascends 


Borden's 


unassisted 


inattended four ony padded 
m t f clear ow ed 
en tent 1 La rit 
m nd t r rie 
ut a les 
ym d Prudat 
too ! \! i 
\ Mid 
m rol ‘ firs n I 
nad the him uy st thin 
ht ‘ preserve mutua connhdence 
tinds his wa areund 
il turns to the harness room and 
ips for drink en route the b 


bathtub trough 
After hooking up in the 


nps Midgeley drives 


ral 


rf 
eact morning the aairy 
! to 
ding rm. Durit ne-uy 
tne n becau 
illy toll 1! Wagon il n I 
t's his turn at the pl vl 
Midgeley meets him 
(dine subzero morning however 
Barney failed to Keep the rendezvous 
He was nowhere the ne-uy 
Midgeley ran back o he stables 
thinking Barney had gone on strike 
Che foreman dispatched inother driver 
na truck to Midgeley’s route t sent 
{ Barney had gone head alom but 


Barney couldn't be found At last an 
if tated garage proprietor rushed up 
to the dairy with the report that 
horse had manoeuvred his van around 
behind dozens ol cars nside ! 
establishment and was warmins 
self at the big radiator 

This was one of the few occasions 


Midgeley gave Barney a cut ot 
whip Normally 
iround Midgeley’s calls w 
needing the reins. While on the 


MI idgeley 


when 
the Barney jogs 
thout every 


move 


prepares his orders, checks 


his cashbook and sorts his” tickets 
looking up only occasionally to see 
how far Barney has gone He says 


only need to use the reins at 


“You 


crossroads on the way back when 
Barney would break into a gallop if 
you'd let him. On the route, though, 
I never touch him unless I want to 


around to show him 
After the whip, however, 


few days 


pull his head 
something.” 
Jarney Was truculent for a 
Midgeley had to drive him continuously 
and lost time 


But Barney is usually co-operative. 
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Midgeley only uses two commands 
“pit up ind “*whoa.’ If he wants 
Barney to trot he merely knocks on 


the side of the van with his knuckles 


Barney has brought Midgeleyv safe 
home through freezing rain and dense 
fog when the driver could barely see 


is far as the horse’s ears 


A baker used to feed Barney dough 


nuts but Midgeley had to discourage 
this because Barney would straddle the 
sidewalk to get them —and thus frighten 
old ladies. This was contr: ood 
public relations 

It was public relations, too, which 
changed the design of Barney's nose 
bag It used to have a wooden b tom 
so he could more easily lick uy thre 
last few is But when he tossed 


brought 


n ead of 4 passer-b d pre Keal 
son markable Gor t 
sh gentleman nned re 
Karne ‘ 
mace ntir Is n 
It w put i 
pneumatic tires on the Vapons 
ubbe Shoes ording M dye 
“Some of the big shot ts 
he clatte n the ¢ y hour 
Barnes ew out nding qt 
Phe snt ¢ the rat 
John n t t 
| horot bred nd would 
mace ite 
been broad ! 
\ 
( n 
‘ ) ‘ 
‘ ‘ 
| Hi 
we ‘ ( ‘ 
east Barne il 
Vhich makes m ea re 
He on vith one ‘ 
Delore wort ! Nhe 
‘ ( pu 
‘ Mos 
ch 
In restir Kart t 
er ‘ 
‘ 
does e dow 
‘ ! | 1} ! 
sur or so. Horses don’t sleey nding 
fours the mmediately ta dowr 
Another of Barney tablemates 1 


intic dappled mongre 


s considered eccentric there Ise he 
IWavs falls eepont teet, collapses 
with crash, and snores like a pig for 
the rest of the night 
Borden's horses are so Kept that 

many go on working until their 20th 
veal Charlie, a big blue roan wit 
dash of Percheron, has, according t 
Ernie Prudames, “worked for 16 yea 
ind never been sick. lame or lazy 
Several 20-year-old mares retired by 
Borden's have been sold to farmers and 
iter thrown two or three good toals 

But, as he is only nine s doubtful 
whether Barney will live out his usefu 
life in harness. He is not he enoug! 
to become one of a plow tean though 
he could serve is third horse fo 
lighter work on a farn The tr ” 
however, is damning his chances of 
this sort ol retirement every day 
There is just glimmer of hope t! 
when Borden's becomes completels 


Barney will be sold 


dairy 


mechanized 


then the 


old 


eSS progress! Ve 


possibilities of him reaching a ripe 


age will be remote 


It seems a certainty that one oft 


these days Barney will have to be 
humanely destroyed If it is any 
consolation to the hundreds of city 


animal lovers who will miss him he will 
then turn up for the last time as meat 
for their pet dogs. * 


“You can have your 
Dream Kitchen now! 


with \ 
IF 


The Easy-To-Clean, Decorative Wallboard that 
Brings Permanent, Modern Beauty to Kitchen 
and Bathroom Walls... Table and Counter Tops. 
It's springtime all year round in the kitchen 
with walls and table tops of beautiful, 
ultra-modern Arborite. For this strong, 
enduringly beautiful material is in keeping 
with today’s trends easy and inexpensive 
to instal never needs painting 


dis 


be affected by grease, oil, alc 


or patching will not stain olour of 


ohol, mild 
acids or alkalies 

Whether you use Arborite in bathroom, 
kitchen or playroom for walls or for table, 
counter or bar tops you'll be delighted 


with it for years and years to come 


Available across Canada 


Say goodbye to drudgery when your 


, in more than 35 colours walls ond table tops are Arborite Yes 
ol F ) it wipes cleon easily, with o soap 
(hatelaine and patterns in panels deme de . 
lastitute x8’ or26"x8 


Insist on Genuine Arborite 


See your local lumber or building supply dealer or write for free 
iMustrated descriptive folder to dep't 14D 


THE ARBORITE COMPANY LIMITED 


385 Lofieur Ave., Ville LaSalle, Montreal 32, Que. 
Ontario Sales Office — 159 Bay St., Toronto 
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USTIN 


CANADA'S BEST MOTORING INVESTMENT 
according fa many owners 


Yes, thousands upon thousands of proud Austin 


owners in every province from coast to coast pay 
tributes like this to the car that literally is changing 
Canada's motoring habits. Why? Because the Austin 
A40 Devon is a quality car ... the kind of quality 


that assures years of fine performance, comfort, 
dependability and, best of all... top-flight economy. 
Combine that with Austin’s modest price, and you 
have unequalled value. See your local Austin dealer 


soon... it will pay you handsomely. 


You'll never lack for genuine Austin parts and specialized 
service . . . more than 700 authorized service-dealers in 
Canada to help you. 


MORE THAN EVER IT'S 


AUSTIN 


THE CAR FOR CANADIANS 


% Top Economy—up to 40 miles to every gallon of gas *% Complete Equipment—factory fitted heater and defrosters, bumper guards, 
tools, twin visors, tail-lights, etc... . nothing extra to buy 
*% Flashing Performance—fast starts, high u d K WHAT , 
ist starts, high cruising speeds, LOO * All-Weather Dependability —equally efficient in all seasons ... second low 


hs nimble in traffic 
Se AUSTI & gear for snow and ice... 12 volt battery for cold morning starts 


* Tasteful Styling—modernly streamlined with a suggestion of OFFERS % Maximum Comfort and Safety—coil springs, double-acting shock absorbers 
continental influence ... pleasing decor ... genuine leather with ride stabilizer, Dunlopillo seats, hydro-mechanical brakes, toughened glass 
. upholstery oll around, four rear-opening doors 


AUSTIN MOTOR COMPANY (CANADA) LIMITED 


1393 YONGE STREET, TORONTO, ONTARIO 
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The Unknown Star 
of the Met 


Continued from page 21 


box, where it is barely noticed by the 
audience. In it he can see the con- 
ductor about as well as you can see a 
motor-cycle cop catching you on the 
highway, which is well enough. 

Next Ceroni takes up a_ one-foot 
section of the stage floor in front of 
his chest and moves it into a slot a 
few inches below, making a sort of 
slanting worktable on which he lays his 
musical score With a few inches to 
spare above his head, and just room 
enough for his gesticulating arms on 
either side, he is ready to work 

Once the music starts, Ceroni could 
well use three sets of eyes. First he 
must keep the conductor in view all 
the time. Second, he must keep his 
eyes on the score in front of him, since 
he cannot trust himself to remember 
the several thousand details of any one 
score, let alone of all the several dozen 
scores he works with during the season 
Third, he has to keep his eyes on the 
singers who sometimes are milling 
about in crowds that run as high as 
100 to 200 supernumeraries, horses, 
carriages, assassins, dancers, and pos 
sibly a spare stagehand or two 


\ Kiss Is Encouragement 


Normally the singers don’t keep their 
eves fixed on Ceroni, though they'll 
watch him from the corner of an eye 
in any difficult part. But Ceroni, who 
by now is semi-psychic, can tell when 
a singer is heading for trouble almost 
before the singer knows it 

‘**T take care of the singer like baby,” 
he says. “‘Is when I see that /ook around 
the mouth, | know is trouble ahead.”’ 
Ceroni instantly summons the singer’s 
attention by making a_ kissing or 
squeaking sound with his mouth, some 
what as you would call a cat, and 
strongly whispers out the words or 
music the singer is about to forget. He 
calls this ‘“‘encouraging the artist,”’ for 
he is a man of great tact and sweetness 

Ceroni’s good nature is remarkable, 
not only because he is never publicly 
praised but also because his working 
conditions are fairly grim Jammed 
into his little box like a tail-gunner, 
with draughts and stage dust blowing 
in his face and the heat of the footlights 
broiling the metal hood on both sides, 
he has to remain at a peak of atten 
tiveness all evening long In contrast, 
the singers come and go, and have time 
to rest in the wings or in their dressing 
rooms between appearances on stage 
He never complains about this at all 

“The whole wonderful stage is right 
in my lap,” he says, glowing with pride 
at the thought that he has the nearest 
and clearest view of anyone in the 
whole opera house. But position isn’t 
always an advantage 

In the second act of 
oreador SWINnES his cape 
around during his famous song, sweep 
ing clouds of dust, grit, and old carpet 
tacks in the direction of the footlights 
Ceroni in self-defense has learned to 
bob down his iron ladder just before 
this. 

Once in San 
performance of “‘ Boris Godounoyv” an 


“Carmen” the 
grandly 


Francisco during a 


unruly horse almost stepped in Ceroni’s 
face Ceroni, taking no chances, 
ducked Unfortunately the box in the 
San Francisco opera house is narrower 
than the Met’s and he cracked his head 
on the edge of the stage. He missed 


the rest of the opera that night. The 
singers nervously carried on without 
him, rolling up a fine box score of errors. 

In Puccini’s “Gianni Schicchi” a 
group of disgruntled characters are 


supposed to pull all the dishes out of 


a closet One time this past season 


the whole load of dishes (all made of 


pewter and tin) crashed down toward 
the footlights, two of them scoring a 
bull’s-eye in the prompter’s box In 
spite of several bruises Ceroni kept on 
without missing a single cue 

In a performance of ‘‘Hansel and 
Gretel” some seasons back soprano 
Thelma Votipka had to wield a broom 
stick againsce the two children of the 
title. In her zeal she sides wiped a heavy 
cup of milk on the table and it flew 
off, bashing poor Ceroni in the mouth 
and sending him down his ladder 
bleeding freely. Votipka says she still 
doesn't know how she managed to 
finish the act without bursting into 
tears 

Just a few months ago, in a per 
formance of “Salome,” tenor Set Svan- 
holm, as Herod, ripped a wreath off 
his head and flung it to the ground 
It bounced and Ceroni got it right in 
the face. When it isn’t wreaths, plates, 
and cups, Ceroni has to remember to 
guard his fingers from the feet of 
leaping ballerinas 
in one aria in Mozart's “ 
a particular joy in flinging his cape over 
the box, shutting off Ceroni’s view, and 
delivering his aria to the audience with 
one foot planted on top of the box 
Were Ceroni a lesser man he might 
easily give Tajo a hotfoot, but he has 
resisted all temptation 


Basso Italo Tajo, 


Figaro,” takes 


Apart from such incidents Ceroni’s 
work is serious, difficult, and demands 
the ability to think fast Usually he 
corrects a situation by just tossing 
cues and conducting with his hands, 
but occasionally the remedy is more 
drastic 

Some years ago, in the “‘ Barber of 
Seville,’ a basso was impatiently wait 
ing in the wings for a musical cue 
which would bring him on to sing his 
aria. A singer on stage got befuddled 
and leaped to a similar part of the 
music which should have come five 
minutes later, and another followed 
suit. Ceroni immediately knew that it 
would be impossible to get them both 
back without serious difficulty, so he 
cued the other artists in to that spot 
The conductor followed suit immedi 
ately, everything went off smoothly, 
the audience saw not the least ripple 
of uncertainty, and everyone felt pretty 
well pleased at the recovery of the 
fumble. That is, all except the basso, 
who never did come on stage 


The Great Are In His Lap 


Though no one has ever praised 
Ceroni publicly all the artists at the 
Met know him to be a peerless crafts 
man Ezio Pinza calls him “the 
Toscanini of prompters.”” Yet he has 
never taken a bow, never received 
honors in the newspapers, and never 
appeared at a white-tie function of the 


Opera Guild None of this distresses 


him 

““Ah, my dear,” he says, “is the 
theatre, no? I have only to do my 
work well, is all Is my duty.’ He 


has no partie ular desire to recelve 
public applause; the pleasure of having 
the world’s greatest opera stars per 
form almost in his lap and take their 
orders from him is more than enough 
reward 

**Even when I'm tired,” he says, “‘so 
soon I get in the box I feel just like 
boss of the whole stage I enjoy so 
much is amazing Is make me very 
proud of my work.” 

The history of operatic prompting 
is still unwritten 
of cross between stage prompting of 


It arose as some kind 


the type used in European repertory 
theatres (where a man does, in fact, 
inhabit a box at the front of the stage 
and musical rehearsing by the con 


ductor. Prompters entered opera two 
centuries or more ago and audiences 
have been complaining or jesting about 
them ever since 

One Englishman wrote to the St 
James’s Chronicle in 1764, asking 
“Would it not be better to let every 
Performer have their Parts separately 
printed in a large Type For then 
the Audience need not with greedy 
Eyes look for the Place from whence 
the croaking Voice springs forth, more 
disagreeable than the Midnight Scriech 
ing of an Owl.” 

Otello Ceroni, too, sometimes gets 
complaining letters and postcards from 
opera-lovers who have heard his cues 
picked up by the microphones of the 
Saturday afternoon broadcasts of Met 
performances In Boston a music 
critic, reviewing the Met, wrote not 
long ago, = In general, everyone Was in 
good voice last night, including the 
prompter.’ 

“Still,” Ceroni says, “if the artist 
cannot hear me, is all no use anyhow, 
no?” 

Ceroni arrived at this strange occu 
pation more or less by accident. He 
was born in Ravenna, Italy, in 1892 
His father, Eduardo Ceroni, was a 
trombone player in the Ravenna 
orchestra and a tailor on the side Ihe 
elder Ceroni fell so in love with Verdi's 
opera “Otello,” first heard 1887, 
that he decided to name his next son 
Young Otello Ceron 
Was appropriately enough a musical 
child and studied the French horn 
though now forgotten, 


in honor of it 
under a great, 
horn-player named Angelo Zanzi 
Horn Player in the Infantry 
While Otello was still a boy, he met 


at school a lad his own age named 
Ezio Pinza; but since Ezio was not 


then spec ially musical they didn't 
become very close at that time 
Ceroni’s father, however, had the 


privilege of equipping the future great 
est basso of the world with his first pair 
of long trousers 

Ceroni finished his studies as horn 
player and went to Rome in 1909 where 
he played nan orchestra until World 
War | He had some desire to rise 
above this station by conducting* but 
his shy retiring nature made it im 
possible Between 1914 and 1920 he 
served in the Italian infantry $y then 
he was 28 vears old, nervous and weary, 
and thoroughly glum about his life and 
future He returned to horn-playing, 
but with no great joy 

One day he was in the pit with the 
orchestra during an opera rehearsal 
He heard the 


singers on the stage, ‘| beg you, ladies 


onductor say to the 
and gentlemen, pay more attention, 
especially to the prompter. Take your 
orders from him, please.” 

“Right then, 


myself, this must be a very important 


says Ceroni, “I think 


job, though I have never seen what is 
on the other side of that tin box | 
decided to study and get myself a job 
as prompter 

For many months Ceroni perfected 
h SK nowled ge of the SCOTECS ind wat hed 
singers rehearsing with conductors. He 
told the Ravenna orchestra conductor 
of his ambitions. On a tour of several 
small towns the next year there suddenly 
was a Vacancy tor someone to prompt 
the opera “Tosca,” which Ceroni knew 
quite well, and he got the job He 
snuggled into the box at the first 
rehearsal, opened the score, and started 
cueing the singers. It was as though a 
whole world opened up before him 

‘I realize right then,’ he says, 
have finally found myself, and this is 
the kind of job I can do.” 

In 1924 Ceroni was preparing to 
prompt a performance of ‘* Mefistofele”’ 
by Boito in the town of Carpi. He 
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Pacific 


SAILINGS 
fo EUROPE 


For service, comfort and courtesy 
- +. pick a ship from the White 
Empress Fleet! Enjoy a holiday- 
week at sea on the stately Empress 
of Canada or Empress of France 
Tastefully decorated staterooms 

superb meals... movies ...dancing 
---deck games. And traditional 
Canadian Pacific's ‘hospitality at 


sea’ adds zest to your trip, 


From Saint John, N.B; 


EMPRESS OF CANADA 


Mar. 7, Apr. 4 


EMPRESS OF FRANCE 


Mar. 28 
FIRST CLASS TOURIST 
$242 up $160 up 


Famous Canadian Pacific service is 
also yours on the passenger-carry- 
ing freighters Beaverford and 
Beaverburn. Sailings approximately 
twice monthly. Dates on request. 


First Class $200 


Assistance with passports and full information 
from your own travel agent or any 


Canadion Pacific office. 
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START your 
carpEN RIGHT! 


Get 
“Stored 


Quality in 
Seeds, Bulbs, 
and Roses 
from 
McDonald's 


Your garden will 


delight you, and be 
the envy of everyone, 
when you use fine seeds, 

bulbs and roses from 


McDonald's. They're selected 


specially to meet the needs of 
every home gardener, and 
they re developed to grow best in 
Canadian soils. With McDonald's you 


get richer blooms and finer vegetables 


75 years of service to Canadian growers 


: KENNETH McDONALD & SONS LTD. 


32-34 Market Square, Ottawa 


MAKE YOUR 
RESERVATIONS 
: BEFORE 

| you leave for 


BRITAIN 
Gleneagles Hotel in the foothills of 
Sy the Scottish Highlands is am 
' ts native setting. Britain 
t hotel features squast 
bt joor swimming pool, cinema and 
§ dancing. Open Easter to October 
; * Welcombe Hotel, Stratford 
ind Open year nd 
*% 47 Hotels of | jt tandard are 
perated by 
i } The HOTELS EXECUTIVE, BRITISH TRANSPORT 


; Further information and reservations from 
“2 YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 
or from 
69 Yonge Street 
TORONTO, ONTARIO 


4E 


noticed a familiar name on the pro 
gram, in the title role: Ezio Pinza, 
basso The two old schoolmates met, 
jabbered away at each other in out 
landish Romagnola dialect, and soon 
became fast friends. They made an 
odd pair Pinza, the tall, dashing, 
handsome star: and Ceroni, the short, 
mild, quiet, forgotten man of opera 
Pinza not only liked Ceroni person 
illy, but found him to be a prompter 
without peers He wrote a rave letter 
ind got Ceroni hired by the famous 
‘Teatro Costanzi in Rome. A few vears 
later fter Pinza had come to the 
United States, he talked the Met's 
manager, Gatti-Casazza, into bringing 
Ceroni over here in 1929 to. start 
prompting at the world’s greatest opera 
With one brief period ot 


ibsence, during which he was back in 


company 


Italy prompting, Ceroni has been at 
the Tet ever since 


Pinza has remained Ceront’s closest 


friend For quite a few years they 
lived in the same hotel in Manhattan 
ind Ceroni always dined with the 


Pinzas, who had a fine Italian cook 
‘He is the truest friend [| have, 
Pinza said to an acquaintance recently 
‘But still, when [| was in the opera and 
I made a mistake, he would have bad 
word for me, his old friend, and he 
would get very red in the face because 
1 did not pay attention to hin But 
he was wonderful when | have to act 
“with my whole being in some great 


role like’ Don Giovanni.” Then Lalways 
knew Ceroni will be my ear for me: I 
ean forget the conductor ind every 
thing 


When Ceron first irrived it the 
Met the roster of singers appearing 


before his very nose Was truly glitter 
ny, and sounds today almost like 

hall of tame Crluseppe De Luca was 
still there: Beniamino Gigli was in his 
prime: the great tenor Giacomo Laur 

Volp Was ageing but till active 
Frances Alda and Lucrezia Bori were 
there with the great Amelita Galh 
Curci and Louse Homer Among the 


younger were Pinza. Tibbett 
Melchior, Gladys Swerthout and Rosa 


Ponsell Ceroni’s first job was to 
prompt Gigli and Ponselle in’ Meyer 
beers L. Atricaine He had arrived 
t the prompter’s heaven and he hasn't 
topped enjoying it Vet 


from Pinza Ceronts best 
nd among ell the singers has been 


Chelma Votipka, an excellent soprano 


Who prefers to do secondary roles Phes 
inderstand each other, Vot pka and 
t ind both are equally earnest and 
eriou ibout then work 


\ fow Vears back Votipka Was 


ving Martha in*’ Faust,” and Pinza 
Mephist« phe les, tickled her devil 
hly when she fell into his arms at 
point Cerom almost fainted for 


ir they would disgrace themselves 

Once however Pinza managed to 
make Ceroni laugh. He was to enter 
ind pre sent Vot pka 


witt lelicate little flower At a per 
nee In Ottawa he came on stage 
nstend i colossal sunflowe 
} CTOSS Cero na 
Ceron n fa 
id n idd 
her vag n 
| 
| t i 
| n } 
Net iad 
( rn 1 
New 
mast i hie 
j } nan 


and there prompts in German, Spanish, evenings with a few friends, a handful 
English, and Russian. He knows not of magazines and books, and once in ua 
word of Russian, though he is while a trip to some special restaurant 
fluent enough in the others; he pain He is passionately in love with sun 
transcribes the Russian words shine and the countryside and rushes 

into Italian phonet c equ valents off at the end of the opera season to 
In the more than 3,000 performances refresh himself with a few weeks in 


he has prompted Ceroni has seen every 
great name falter and almost err and Aires 
has kept every such incident a secret 

Most secret of all are the notations 
in his own scores where he marks down 


gets panicky right 


can't vet the pit h of this entrance audience, Maestro Otello Ceroni sl ps 
the main, Ceronis life is one of down his ladder and drifts quietly out 

quiet dedication. He supports several the rear Way, unseen and unrecognized, 
relatives in Italy and has never married to walk slowly home up Seventh 
he works so many nights he has Avenue to his hotel room, completely 
little time for leisure pursuits and.seems — alone amid the crowds and lights of 


to Want nothing more than occasional 
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sunny Italy before heading for Buenos 


Like most men who are essentially 
solitary he walks a lot As the last 
crashing chords bring down the curtain 
at the Metropolitan, ind the brilliantly 
costumed singers appear on the ipron 


tenor X never can get this part 
by himself, contralto Y always 
here, or baritone to smile and bow to the cheering 


New York 


FOOTNOTES ON THE FAMOUS 
Edward P. 
and the 
Autograph 


Hounds 


TTHILE we were taving in Roval Montre Golf Club. offi 
i hotel in England during clals we advanced staunchly to 


World War | my brother and | No. 1 tee Phe prin Was begin 


we were then LO and & respec ning to address the ba Lord 
tively decided to send birthda Shaughne 4 tin is his 
presents of small silk Union cadd 
Jacks to the Prince of Wales and Your Roy Hi 
Lord Kitchener. We were aut hlarted 
iph hounds and hoped Che Prince \\ ked up 
heir signatures from the Now I lor decided 
dging letters He ad coldly | 
Lord Kitchener, who at the think this is very rude of you 
time headed Britain’s war ma Feeling sure we would be she 
chine, replied immediately. his it dawn for high treason w poke 
signature scrawled inboldstrokes together. “But your Roval High 
A little later an envelope bearings ness, When you see what we've 
the crest of St. James's Palace got it ll be different My 
arrived. But to our disappoint brother waved the envel vit! 
ment it contained a formal the ornate St James's) Palace 
printed acknowledgment signed letterhead 
by one of the prince’s equerries Oh. this lifferent he said 
His Roval Highness was at the He took the envelope. extracted 
front in | nee, it Was explained the letter. read it, took a pen from 
Four years ter the Prince of his shirt pocket shipped up his 
Wales ited Canada. Vo bre driver to serve foundation 
tt nidab nds flicraler ! ritin 1 then scribbled 
! j ~ te ! na 
\ ( ¢ by. Tix After brie 
() i j ior it} j 
idenly learr | nat 
} ‘ SSCSS] \\ n nwitl i i 
rom the | e's equert nded t vond 
Blithely iondifferc po i I. M 
sistance id Le 


Do vou know any humorous or revealing anecdotes about notabl 
people? For authenticated incidents. Maclean Mail 
to Footnotes on the Famous, Vaclean’s Veg = Unive 
returned, 


s will pa 


tre.. Toronto, No contributions can 


Hi 
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; 
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j 74D rig 
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ductive and beautif end McDonald's 19 
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onductor. He prompts all the French 
id It n operas, plu in oeccasiona 
BRITISH RAILWAYS German performance. Not. content 
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What the Census Man 
Will Find Out 


Continued from page 19 


birth rate because 24°; of its women 
ire over 50 In the high birth rate 
provinces like New Brunswick and 
Quebec, only 16° to 17° of women 
ire in the over-50 group 

But British Columbia, with its year 
round skiing and swimming, is luring 
youngsters as well as pensioners ind 
ts marriage rate has recently become 
Canada’s highest 

One of the most significant findings 
of the 1941 census was that Sas 
katchewan’s population had declined 
while all other provinces moved up 
Saskatchewan, judging from the esti 
mates, is going to show the same trend 
or 1951. Again all other provinces will 
be up 

Census figures on population changes 
will show graphically how wartime and 
postwar economic trends have altered 
patterns of life in Canada Vheyv will 
how that the radical shift in popu 
lation from rural to urban areas which 
first became apparent in the 1911 
census has continued faster than ever 
during the past decade Rural to 
urban, in a broad sense, also means 
movement from the Prairies and Mari- 
times to Ontario, Quebec and British 
Columbia 

Here is the DBS forecast on how 
the provinces will line up in the 1951 
census, With some of the factors affect 
ng each province’s population 

Oddly enough, bleak Yukon grabs 
the prize for fastest growth although 
it’s still the smallest province or tet 
ritory in population In 1941 Yukon 
census takers found 4,914 people, two 
thirds of them males. Mining develop 
ments have boosted this to approxi 
mately 8,000 for the 1951 census, a 
jump of 60‘ 

British Columbia, 818,000 in 1941 
ind 1,160,000 today, is the fastest 
growing province with a 10-year in 
crease otf 41.8 During the 1930s 
B.C. gained about 8,000 4 year, during 
the 1940s it suddenly started packing 
in newcomers at about 25,000 a year 
Industrial growth is only” half the 


inswer. As in California, the fastest 
yrowing U.S. state, the Pacific climate 
has a seductive appeal During the 


“war thousands of servicemen got a 


taste of B. C.’s climate and scenery; 
they liked it and thousands came back 
n civvies 

The Northwest Territories are in 


No. 3 position. The present population 
of 16,000 is a 33.35 nerease over 
12.028 of 1941 As in the Yukon, 


mining expansion created the gain 
Quebec's population has moved up 
from 3,332,000 to around 4,050,000, a 


] gain 
Ontario has gained the most people 


812,000) but on a percentage basis 
trails Quebec with 21.4 

Ontario and Quebec have also gained 
population faster than natural increase 
ind immigration can account for 
Thousands of new jobs created by 
ndustrial growth have lured out 
siders, mostly from the Maritimes and 
Prairies 

From here on all provinces except 
Saskatchewan will manage to show 
ome gain, but the gains will be less 
for some than what should accrue from 
natural increase These are the losers 
in the interprovincial shuffle 

Nova Scotia and New Brunswick will 
both show gains of log over 1941 
Both showed population drops during 
he war but have more than caught up 
ince 1946 

Prince Edward Island, Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta ilso dropped 


below the 1941 level when Ontart nd 
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“Take my advice Honey—have your clothes SiNVITONE 


Dry Cleaned and forget the charm exercises! 


N° HING like it, say all who try it! Amazing Sanitone 
Dry Cleaning gets out all the dirt Stubborn spots, 
even perspiration, vanish like magic! No stale cleaning 
odors! Garments are daisy-fresh ... look and feel like 
new again. Discover the dry cleaning service of your 


dreams... try Sanitone today! 


Look for Your Santtone Dry Cleaner 
in Your Classified Phone Directory 


Emery Industries, Inc. > Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


Quebec Wal plants were rolling full 
blast but are picking up again. Alberta 
is already 14.9‘, over its 1941 popu 
lation. Manitoba is up 10.9 Prince 
Edward Island warely stays out of the 
red; dropping from 95,000 to 90,000 
during the war, it has struggled bach 
to an estimated 97,000 today net 
10-year gain or 2.1 


Depression and wartime population 
shifts have left Saskatchewan still 
staggering. It hit a peak in 1936 wit! 
931,000. Dry years, mechanized farm 
ing and then the lure of war plant p 
cheques sent its youth scurrying for 
the cities Manitoba ind Alberta, 
caught in the same predicament, had 
some industry to fall back on Ss 
katchewan’'s economy is hitched almost 
entirely to wheat farming (only Prince 
Edward Island has a smaller industr 
payroll) and when war’s end found thie 
population down to 833,000) the low 
est since 1927 there Was little to Dring 
the boys back home But the 195] 
census will show Saskatchewan sta I 


1 comeback The estimate for today 


s 880,000, still 1.4 below 1941 

One of the first things population 
experts will want from the 19 cens 
sanacceurate breakdown of age grouy 
How many Canadians are under Ve 


how many over 605 
his information is among the n 
mportant a census can reve il, for sucl 


things as pensions and education n 


be planned on the size of age grou 
It the ACY lo i eountry Whe 
economy and product on potent 


roughly speaking, those bet ween 20 and 
64 are producers, the nation’s strens 
while those below 2O and over 65 are 
dependents 

Medi il id ees ire enythening 
human life and in every civilized coun 
try the percentage of population. in 
jider groups grows constantly large 


This leaves a smaller percentage 
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producers in the middle-age groups to 
support them. Sociologists predict that 
this, though still a minor concern, will 
become one of the great proble ms of 
the future. We talk glibly of lengthen 
ng the life span to 100 years, usually 
failing to recognize that in doing so 
we would double or treble the number 
of mouths each worker would have to 
feed 


What will the 1951 census have 


o sav about this?’ 

I t. it will show that the averng 
Canadian of 19 s 10 to 11 wee 
olde than was the erage Canad 


of 1941 Average Canadian age in 185 


was 24.7 vears. It rose steadily to 50 


vears in 1941 and will be 30.6 ve 
n 195] The increase n birth rate 
has held the average age down ind the 


1941-51 jump of only two tenths of 
vear is one of the smallest Canada | 
exper enced 


In ISS] persons 6 


comprised 
ot nada s popul: on Ay 


Since ther 


t had risen only to 4.8 


the growing number of Canadiatr 
surviving into old age gained rapidly 
intil by 1941 6.7 of Canadians were 
over 65; in 1951 it’s expected to be 
tbout 7.8 Meanwhile, the under ) 5 
group has remained about the same 
pproximately 37.5 Thus, ¢ 
da will still have about workers 3 
ind 45 non-workers in every LOO 
population, only a 1 change since 
194] At that rate we can wait unt 
least the ve 100 before Canada 
gein population becomes a seri 
WOrry 
There'll be good census news too tor 
girls with hope chests Manhunting 
s more promising than ever. Canad 
had a 1941 surplus of 415,086 unmar 
ried males over unmarried females 
one of the few countries of the world bu 
with such i situation Poday ul 
surplus of single men s believed higher 


to men with special training 


account automatically. 


OF CANADA 


You can bank on the Royal 


WHEN a bank manager wants advice on subjects like health, 
plumbing or the behaviour of his automobile engine, he goes 
And when they, in turn, need 
advice about finances, they come to him. 


Your Rovat Bank manager has had long and wide ex- 
perience in dealing with people's money problems both 
business and personal. Don’t hesitate to call on him. He will 
be glad to help vou in every way he can 
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thanever. DBS estimates it at 461,800 

Census enumerators are going to find 
that Canadian housewives are becom 
DBS hours 
hold equipment surveys in 1948 and 
1949 show that Canadians since 194] 


ng more gadget-minded 


have been buying radios at a fast clip 


But they've been hanging on to their 


dollars when it comes to buying re 
tr erators and vacuum cleaners 

In 1941 78°; of Canadian homes had 
radios Wartime prosperity and per 
haps better programs put radios into 


yg of homes by 1949. Radio salesmen 
have had a bonanza in Quebec in 
1941 it was the second lowest area in 


percentage of homes w th radios 69 
in the Maritimes, 71 in Quebec 
Poday Qu ‘bec has more r idio equ pped 
homes than any other province 96 
he Maritimes, at 89 is still trailing 
CRC officials say Quebec has become 
Canada’s most radio-conscious pros 


ndustrial 


ince because for one thing 
expansion has swelled luxury spending 
Che vacuum cleaner and mechanical 
refrigerator still have a long way to 
go before they catch up with radio 
Homes with vacuum cleaners increased 
from 25‘ to between 1941 and 
1948, refrigerators from 20°, to 29 


\ Nose Is Worth Eight Cents 


There will be interesting census 


‘yvadget personal 


information on the 
ties’? of Canadian cities. For example 
Victoria has one of the highest pro 
portions of radio-equipped homes in 
(anada, but it has Canada’s smallest 


pt reentague ot homes witl Washing 


machines Phe reason is that Victoria’s 
retired couples re faithful patrons of 
the Chinese sundry Quebec City has 

redio n practically every home 
of but apparently does its house 


cleanit by broom: only Hull, Que 


rd Svdnev, have fewer vacuum 


Phe 1951 census will begin June 


ind be completed in a week or two 


Answers will be sot is of midnight 


May 31. A baby born one minute after 
midnight June 1 will have to wait until 
1961 betore he becomes a statisti Thre 


18,000 enumerators are recruited and 


trained during the six months before 
the census Permanent repre 
sentatives n Can idian cities ct is 
supervisors n their districts 
Enumerators are paid around eight 
cents for every name, the rate being 
i cent or two higher in rural areas 
where the coverage must be slower 
Farmers, students, clerks and school 
teachers COMpose the backbone of the 
census-taking army. Each covers from 
600 to 800 names in rural districts, from 
1.200 to 1,800 In cittes ind earns from 
1] 


S80 to S150. “Total census cost w be 


population questionnaire will 
be filled out for every person You 
will be eked questions covering mar 


tal status, age, 


chooling, religion, place 
of birth, occupation, carnings and a 
few other points 

A housing que tionnaire will be filled 


basis at every fiftl 


out on a samp 
household This will cover number of 


] 


rooms, type of dwetling, 
ny ind cCooKINg nt, house old 
COnVeMmences 


If you are a tarmer the enumerator 


Will have a special set of 191 questions 
for you Most of these will be asked 
it every farm but i tew detailed 
queries will be saved for every fifth 
farm only 

Phere will also be a special ques 


tionnaire for business places ind three 
others dealing with the blind and deaf, 


commercial fisheries and irrigation 


enumerator s face He's got thankles 
job but iverv essentia one And 
don't be afraid to te him the trutl 


for there's a blanket of secrecy around 
the census organization so tight t 
makes the Iron Curtain look like a 
picket fence. Enumerators, clerks and 
DBS executives are sworn to secrecy 
Information about individuals or firms 
is guarded 


is painstakingly at DBS 
wadquarters as silver dollars at the 
Royal Mint i few blocks up Sussex 
Street 

It took two and a half years to sort 
out and compile the 1941 census intor 
mation This census the compiling 
will be completed n about one and a 
half vears, thanks to electronic ma 
chines which will read a special ¢ lec 
tricity-conducting ink on the census 
cards and whiz through mountains of 
Statistics 

Electronic brains will even detect 
ind toss out cards on which enu 
merators have made errors vpik il 
ot 60 different inconsistencies which the 
machines will spot are persons under 
1 listed as World War II veterans, 
women listed as locomotive engineers 
or some other masculine occupation 

In spite of all these scientific won 
ders, the old census headaches wil | 
make life miserable for enumerators 
ind their Ottawa bosses At Ches 
terfield Inlet, 1,000 miles north = of 
Winnipeg, an enumerator will have to 
make the same 
100 miles of Hudson Bay ice 


perilous boat tr p 


throug 


floes that Leland Elmer Corey, J.P 


made in 1941 to reach the Eskimo 
settiement of lavan \ Moosones 
Indian agent once again will have to 
tuck his census cards nto his canoe 


ind paddle up the Abitibi in search of 
Johnny Jump-up, a Cree whose where 
ibouts Was last known eight months 


iZo And at Ottawa an embarrassed 


enumerator will ask Louis St Lauren 


w ever Went to school 


Klectronics or no electronics, there 
will still be the greying dowager, aged 
0 and then some, who when isked 
“Age, please will murmur, “Thirty 
five.” There will still be the immigrant 
who came to Canada as a child and has 
long since forgotten where he was born 

Census planners will have their usual 


headaches with persons wit 


1 have their 
ideas ibout what the 
should ask One cat lover thought 
DBS should count Canada’s cat popu 


ition to determine how many we could 


safely export to Britain to replace cats 
killed in the blitz 
Framing questions to od mis 


understanding and antagonism is a 
ticklish job. “‘ Racial origin” has been 
changed simply to “origin” int 
census because some members of Can 
da’s minority groups saw a4 stigma in 
the word “racial which made them 
reluctant to answer. “* Mother tongue 

has been changed to “the language this 
person first spoke n childhood bye 


1use Many interpreted it as meaning 


the languas spoken by their mother 
The 1951 census will disclose me 

tther fact about our population, the 

experts ire sure It will prove t 


ontrary to belief, men lie about their 
es just as much as women 


Look here, snid Dr. O. A. Lemieux 


head of the census diy on is he 
produced statistics of the +4 

ensus ‘There were 1 0000 persons 
ged 38, 138,000 aged 39 O00 aged 
10 and 9,000 aged 41 There is n 
reason for that fluctuation We know 
t cant be true Ihe explanation 
many persons remain S int they 
become 40, then they stay 40 until the 

ire 412 ind so on In all countnes 


Where censuses are taken, persons ove 


have i tendency to cluster it the 
even numbers when reporting ages 

When vou break those figures down 
nto male and female,” Lemieux con 
tinued, “there is the same discrepancy 
Men are just as bad 
is Women at ng over their ages 


or bott exes 
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INTO 


Inspired Beauty and Unequalled Performance 
with Improved Hydra-Matic! 
Oldsmobile’s great “98” Series makes a triumphant entry into 1951 and 
to Canadians new models of sheer maeniticence! Here. beyond 
question. are the most glamorous motor cars ever built. The “987 DeLuxe 
Holiday Sedan-—breath-taking new stvline for the four-door body type! 
DeLuxe Convertible rich and beautiful inside and out! 
freed the 98° DeLuxe and Standard Holiday Coupe offering all the dash 
of convertible stvling with the safety of a sold steel top! 
Inside. Oldsmobile “98° vives vou new interiors. superlatively styled for 
more room, more More ¢ fort for i 
il ted DeLuxe Holiday Coupe 
And every new “98° Oldsmobile is built to perform just as maenifieenth ’ 
a= it= beaut would lead vou to expect! Phere. famous Rocket power, 
now even higher in compression for with mans brilliant me Ww engineer. 
ing features And teamed with the great-hearted “Rocket” Engine in 2 
evel model. there's Hvdra-Matie Drive. eleven-ve ir=-proved and now 
even finer than ever, with instant-reverse 
For | il luding that of availability, see your Oldsmobile 


Wu 
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A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 
ad 
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Backstage at Lake Success 


Continued from page 4 

for drastic action. This mood is no 
longer limited to Senator Joe MeCar 
thy and other converts of the National 
ist China Even the sanest 
Americans are angry and bewildered at 


lobby 


having been let down, as they put it, 
by “tair-weather friends.”’ 

| had lunch in New York the other 
day with two old and close friends 
Both had spent years in Canada. Both 
ire level-headed men with + high 
emotional boiling-point They asked 


with one ‘How do you explain 
the half-hearted line Canada is taking? 

I spent an hour trying, but I don’t 
think I got very far. They couldn't 
see Why anyone would hesitate to vote 


Voice 


Red China an aggressor 


“What does a country have to do 
to prove itself unfriendly?” they asked 
“The Chinese are shooting it ous 
Doesn't that indi ite they are some 
thing less than pals?” 

* * * 


Toa 
ne questions 
the front 
last 
stepped in to 


inadian, these are embarrass 
After ill, we 
the cheering 


were in 
row of section 
June 27, the United States 
block North Korean 
iggression. We happily applauded the 
Security 


When, 


Council's vote of approval 
When Wwe Were asked to supply troops 
we had a previous engagement © six 
tried 
hardly blame 
now, for thinking that faint 


hearts have become even fa nter among 


went by before we 
any. We can 


Americans, 


Weeks even 


fo recrult 


their so-called allies 

Nevertheless, the SS UC Is not as 
simple as that, not in the eyes of 
America’s Western allies, anyway. It 
Isnt a Matter of peace at any price, 
but of struggle on feasible terms 

‘People talk a lot about Munich,” 
one delegate said “I think the best 


inalogy for today is not Munich in 
1938, but Finland in 1939-40 
‘Finland attacked by 


Was Russia 


a clear case of aggression Some 
Allied governments wanted to rush to 
Finland's aid 


They got a torce to 


gether, they issued winter uniforms 
sent brigade as far 
Ihe V isked 
troops across 
luckily the 
The expedition petered out 


1 remember the 


France ac tually 
Sweden to 
Swedish 


Swedes re 


is Norway 
let them 
territory, 
fused 


move 
ind 


arguments at the 


time Some people said ‘Don’t do it 
you'll drive Russia into the German 
camp.” The answer was always the 
same: ‘Don’t be naive; Russia /s in the 
German camp." That was only five 
months before Hitler invaded the So 


viet Union.’ 

He didn’t pretend that the 
Finland and Red China is 
Even Nehru of India, 


est of all believers 


inalogy 
bet ween 
staunch 


nan eventual split 


precise 


het ween Moscow and Peking, idmits 
that “if war came tomorrow China 
would be on Russia’s side.”’ But hope 
does persist in many countries, includ 
Ing Canada, that the split will come 
In time If the present crisis could 
be resolved, and we go back to cold war 
for a few years, the basic conflicts of 
interest between China and Russia 
might become apparent even to a 
Communist Chinese 

Meanwhile, we have a_ stronger 


enemy on the other side of the globe 
involved in war with China, 
threat 
limited orb t, we leave ourselves weaker 


If we vet 


which s no outside her own 


the real foe, Russia lo 
officials 
why 


in face of 
Canadian this is 
realism That's 
t he Americans, 
and 
‘don't 
There's a 


most mere 


they think it’s 
rather than the British 
counselors, who 


other “‘go slow 


realize there’s i war on 


war on, all right, but it’s 


wider than some people think, they say 
* * 


Thus the argument of expediency 


What prin ples” What 


about the concept of collective security, 


about basic 


to whic h we are all plighted? 
This is where the Americans suspect 
and they 


In too 


There has certainly 


us of a change 


hav good reason 


— 


“Let's borrow a couple of bucks from 
someone and go out tonight!" 


been a change in thinking under the 


grim stress of the past six months 
been CHSV, and it’s by no 


Phere has 


It hasn't 
means unanimous Deen 
deep heart-searching on all sides 


I listened to Sir Carl Berendsen, the 


respected delegate from New Zealand 
deliver a very odd speech Half of 
t Was impassioned and pungent ora 
tory, as he called for mmediate con 
demnation of the Chinese as flagran 


The other 


he moved an 


iggressors half was lame 
imendment to make it 


doubly sure that having declared the 


Chinese iggressors the UN would do 
nothing much about it 

He riving two speeches, i vet 
eran observer explained The first 


one is Carl Berendsen speaking — he 


feels very strongly on the principle of 
the thing Right's right and wrong’s 
wrong, he says f we re forced out of 


Korea, all right, but let’s have no doubt 


ibout where we stand or whether we're 


coming back It’s like Crete, he Su Vs 
we had to get out, but we came back 
He lost a boy n Crete, so he s paid the 
full price for that opinion 

‘But he has instructions from his 
government, evidently, and his govern 
ment goes along with Britain They 
don't want a war with China at any 
price So he has to move th imend 
ment, poor man 


Canadians had plenty of heart 


searching to do, too Over the vears 
Canadian delegates have probably done 
is much talking about collective secur 
ty as anyone in the world. But lately 
the Canadian Government has been 
forced into a change of mind, at least 
for the time being 

As one minister put it, “You can't 
ifford collective security in a two 
power world You simply cannot 
nforce peace and punish aggression 
n every remote corner of the globe 


when you have a real powerful enemy 


facing you across a Vital frontier 


This is not a betrayal of the United 
Nations As the U.S 


itself pointed out not long ago, in an 


Crovernment 


official publication called ‘*Our Foreign 
Policy,”” the 
designed to deal with 
major power 


United Nations was never 
iggression by a 


Neither is it a return to isolationism 
No member of the present (government 
would have Canada withdraw within 
her own borders and let the rest of 


member of 


hang No 
ha ve 


the world yo 
the Government 
shirk her proper 
effort, in 
the impulse is to conserve 


would inada 


share, ndeed her 


utmost defense of freedom 
Rather, 


strength for the 


our 


Vital areas and not be 


drawn by Russian feints into concen 


trations at the wrong points 


We have no strength to spare in 1951 


Outside Korea the | S. has three 
trained divisions one at home, two in 
Europe. All the rest are green recruits 


in need of at least a year’s training 


European imong them have 
Russ i 


even worse outnumbered in 


illies 


seven or eight more has 17 


and we are 


the air 
This means terrible danger Some 
responsible observers think that il 


ready the chances of peace through 
1951 are no better than 50-50 War 
n China might turn the odds definitely 
bound by 


against it, for Russia is 


come to China’s aid in the 
event of attack 


Naturally the treaty wouldn't mean 


inything if the Kremlin preferred to 
gnore it, but the Kremlin might not 
Even in Russia there is such a thing 
is public opinion Even in Russia 


people can be got to fight more ea 


ind with better heart, with a plausible 


pretext. If the Kremlin really wants a 


war tl ng, China might come in 


. 
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MARGARET LOCKWOOD 
For A Top-Rank Favorite, Some- 
thing New Has Been Added. 


Not since “Lady Vanishes” has Margaret 


Lockwood had starring vehicle like 


HIGHLY DANGEROI 


* * * 


furic Ambler, maestro of mystery, wrote a 
new thriller with an tron curtain atmos 
phere Antony Darnborough of QUARTET, 
produced it Dane Clar flew over from 
Hollywood to co-star [he hand pr ked 
cast includes actors lke Marius Goring of 
RED SHOES and Naunton Wayne 


* * * 


On the waiting list of audiences who like 
something spec ial in the way of excitement 
that makes three best-quality British dramas 
of suspense, all completely different 

CLOUDED YELLOW stars Jean Simmons 
and lrevor Howard and is the new vear's 


outstanding early success 


WOMAN IN QUESTION, a smooth detec 


tive yarn done backward, introduces a nove 
hriller technique possible only in) movies 
ana ves Jean Kent, in hve separate roles 
the tarring part of her career 

DANGEROUS puts the en 

" rigue an as close 

week s he line ircumstances ever 
t 


imuily come from Ealing, MAG 


younger 


er cluding Londons teen-age tele 
tar, Petula Clark bor rhythm 
© sts, here is a close-up of the dance 
i ess oversea 


To be sure you see these fine films, 
ask for playdates at your local theatre 


ZAGLE-LION 
HE ADE 


The Tragic Trek 


Continued from page 9 
oxhead his wife, with the ox tongue 
lolling down over her eves and forehead 
Mrs. Wiebe took one look at this 
cigar-smoking apparition and, for the 
first time since Agnes’ death, she 
laughed 

A little of the sorrow and fear lifted 
from their hearts as they rolled slowly 
ilong, the children making a game of 
spotting monkeys swinging through 
the trees, playing tag behind the wagon 

sometimes as far back as a quarter 
of a mile. ‘They would climb up when 
ever they tired and wanted a nap 
Four-year-old Abram sometimes hung 
on the tail gate and dragged his bare 
“Everything will be 
ill right, Susie,” John said again and 


toes in the dust 


again “The pain for Agnes will go 
way. Soon we will have a fine farm 
of our own. Everything will turn out 
fine 

Without) warning, tropical storms 
began to come, loosing upon them 
deluges of rain that turned the trail 
nto red glue 

In such a storm they came to a halt 
just before the halfway point of 
Caaguazu on the bank of a river \t 
the head of the oxen in the darkness of 
the night, John stepped into the 
swirling waters of the river. Looking 
back he could see his brother on the 
Wagon seat, for he was wearing a bright 
vellow. slicker The flooding water 
inched slowly up past John’s knees 
and then to his armpits as he led the 
team and the wagon containing his 
wite, his sleeping children and all his 

He felt the oxen pull away from him 

downstream He sensed that the 
wagon was slipping sideways and he 
tried desperately to turn the oxen 
upstream. He shouted to his brother, 
who leaped from the wagon. seat, 
landing downstream from the oxen 
The pale slicker, floating out wide 
iround his shoulders, frightened the 
oxen and they veered upstream again 
John was able to lead them to the 


other side 
\ Swing for the Children 


He rushed back to the wagon and 
looked in upon his family His wife, 
with the baby in her arms, stared back 
it him with white face The other 
children had slept right through the 
ordeal 

On the 10th day they reached the 
site of their Paraguayan home, the rich 
soil upon which they would build a 
new life, where with 15 other families 
vel to come they were to build a town 
they had decided to name Gnaden 
thal, or Vale of Happiness 

Before them they saw two palm-and 
mud and bamboo buildings on land 
that was half swamp, the other halt 
uncleared palm ind hardwood ind 
bamboo and Hana as dense and in 


hospitable as they had ever seen. Mrs 


Wiebe turned to her husband. “There 
will be no fine farm here, John! 

In that moment they gave up forever 
their dreams 

The Derksens, the Duecks, the 


Hildebrandes, a nurse, Annie Honde 

rich il! the tamilies began to arrive 
Medic i}supplies and heavy freight were 
hauled from Villarrica: corn” pickers, 
plows, seed drills, 11) tract bull 


dozers sawmill. Plans were made to 


turn one palm-and-mud building into 


hureh and schoolhouse the other 
1 trading post stocked with 
supplies from Villarrica Paraguayan 


people could come with beans, fruit 
ind manioca needed by the Mennonites 
until their own land would feed them 


John Wiebde built a shade roof by 
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MOR DE COSMOS. the 
L publisher of the Victoria 
Colonist who became premier of 
British Columbia soon after Con 
federation, had his weird name 
to thank for losing his first ele« 
tion. Tt was in 1858, when he 
sought the assembly for 
Esquimalt from George Gordon 

Anvone who owned property in 
Esquimalt could) vote, but at 
that there were only 26 names 
m the veters’ list This was 
before the day of the secret 
ballot and a few of the voters, 
friends of both sides, hid them 
selves on election day so as not to 
give offense to either party It 
gave promise of being a_ tight 
race 

De Cosmos had been born 
William Alexander Smith In 
California he'd changed his plain 
Bill Smith to Amor de Cosmos 
world” he 
Giordon faction announced that 


‘lover of the 


if he ran under the name of De 
they'd challenge the 
election on the grounds that no 


Cosmos 


such person existed) De Cosmos 
was accordingly entered as 
ham Alexander Smith, commonly 
known as Amor de Cosmos 

Ky 3 o'clock on voting day the 
result) stood at Gordon 10 
Smith-De Cosmos 10 \ De 
Cosmos supporter named Young 
started for Victoria to vet the 


last voter who could be found i 


CANADIANECDOTE 


ape | 


The Name that Lost an Flection 


For little-known humorous or dramatic incidents out of Canada’s 
colorful past. Maclean's will pay S50. Indicate source material and 
mail to Canadianecdotes. Maclean's Magazine. 181 University tre. 


Toronto. No contributions can be returned. 


XTON 


Mr Moore who Was known to 
favor De Cosmos 

Ten minutes before the polls 
closed at 4 o'clock Young rushed 
into the returning officer’s room 
with a very flustered Moore in 
tow 

‘For whom do you vote 
asked the returning officer, who 
was also the sheriff and a Gordon 
supporter 

“Amor de Cosmos 
Moore 

The Gordon faction cheered 
and Gordon himself shouted 
“Put that down at once. Mr 
Sheriff.”’ 

“Wait,” cried Young you 
meant William Alexander Smith 
commonly known as Amor de 


replied 


Cosmos, didn't you Moore 
“Yes ves stammered 
Too late,’ said the sheriff 

And when the polls « losed he read 

William Alex 

ander Smith commonly known as 

Amor de 

Gordon, 10; Amor de Cosmos 
‘l declare a tie between My 

Smith and Mr 

nounced the sheriff ind | cast 


out the returns 


Cosmos 10: Greors 


Gordon in 


my vote as returning officer in 
favor of Mr Cordon 


declare duly elected member for 


whom | 


Esquimalt 
De Cosmos’ frends lodged a 
protest but CGrordon took his sent 


ind held 1 W ). Christensen 


cutting down bamboo making 


framework tied with liana vine, 


thatched “with dried palm leaves 
Under this 40-foot structure he pitched 
a tent. He put up a play swing which 
Was taken over by three-year-old 


Willie Derksen in the next tent \s 
soon as Willie's feet hit the ground in 
the morning he ran for the Wiebe 
swing and, swinging the entire day, he 
sang “QO Canada” with barely a stop 

Stubbornly and stoicallyv, the Wiebes 
went about the job of setting up 
housekeeping in the jungle At one 
end of their palm home John dug a 


hole, covered it with a stove plate: 


that was the kitchen He found fine 
soft water in a four-foot well right in 
front oft the shade root I nade r their 
cot he dug another hole as i cooler for 
the baby’s botth 

They tried to carry on the simpk 
tasks of living as though they were not 
n a steaming tropical climate where 
the most ordinary and 
might 


nnocent wt 


Without) warning become 
dangerous and threatening one 

John Wiebe worked with others at 
setting up the sawmill brought to 


South America by J.C. Braun. The 


first fogs which were to become the 
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Continued om page 54 
lumber for the village buildings sank 
the bottom of the river when they 


tried to float them to the mill They 
uled them then with oxen. The first 


og through shattered the disc, which 
id to be replaced with a specially 
te mpered one The Iron hard wood 


tirm d bac kK ind kinked na Is sO that 
had to be drilled and pegged for 
building 
They planted potatoes which almost 
tulted from the soil in the humid 


’0-degree temperature: before their 


eyes the plants seemed to move to a 


height of five feet, then wilted and died. 
They laid out logs and shaded the 
plants with palm fronds and swamp 
hay. They grew just as high, skeleton 
white for lack of chlorophyll No 
tubers formed They planted corn 


which leaped in no time to a height of 


12 feet. It bore no cobs. They planted 
flax which reached giant proportions, 
bloomed with gargantuan flowers which 
dropped off. So it bloomed again and 
they dropped off. And it bloomed 
again. No seeds were ever formed 

It was obvious now, even to the 
most stubbornly optimistic members in 
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the colony, that from the standpoint 
of living off the land Gnadenthal was 
anything but a vale of happiness 

And while their parents were learning 
this bitter lesson the children played 
in the red soil of the village Little 
Abram quickly discovered a caterpillar 
with red lights down its sides, exactly 
like a CNR freight car back in Mani 
toba. He would sit for hours, touching 
it and watching the little lights blink 
out. He would wait for them to come 
on again, then with the tip of his 
finger extinguish them again His 
parents soon came to believe that 
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Abram’s train caterpillars were the 
only insects there that were not a 
threat to the lives and health of their 
children 

One day at noon Willie Derksen 
came running in to his mother and 
father, shouting, ‘““From the bush they 
are running bears yet!”’ 

Everyone rushed out, then laughed 
with relief as they counted almost 100 
pigs which had swept past the village 
Abe Derksen shot a 200-pound sow at 
the tail end of the herd as it went 
grunting and squealing up the hillside 
They skinned it that afternoon, marvel 
ing over the black sparse hairs as 
coarse as darning needles, the scissor 
sharp tusks, the tail that was more like 
the short stub of a fox terrier than the 
curling tail of a respectable pig 

The Wiebes had spareribs for dinner 
the next day; they canned a lot of the 
pork. A week later, when Abe Derksen 
spoke of it to a Paraguayan in the 
store, the man turned pale. Herds of 
berserk wild pigs are feared even by 
the tierce Jaguar which turns from their 
path They have been known. to 
destroy whole Indian villages 

From time to time they saw Indians 
John met one in the middle of the 
trail to Villarrica on one occasion The 
Indian snatched a machete from = his 
(i-string and stood threateningly until 
John turned ind Walked back with the 
hair lifting on his neck. Another time 
he came upon a dozen Indian women 
when he had gone to find his cow in 
the bush Stark naked and terror 
stricken, they turned from him and 
fled shrieking 

The pattern of their days became 
terrifving Children soon were com 
plaining of stings and minor pains that 
turned out to be buried green warble 
flies. Mothers learned to ask each child 
if fingernails or toenails hurt, after 
they noticed that many Par wuavans 
had no nails Some in the colony lost 
nails after t nv sandflies got under 
them and caused festers 

Sitting in church just after Christ 
mas, Mrs. Friesen brushed at a bothe: 
some fly At the end of the service she 


felt a sting in her left nostril: she h id 
brushed the fly up her nose An hour 
ifter she got back to her tent she had 
in almost unendurable headache \ 
nurse gave her chloroform and = took 
out more than 50 maggot 

Refore three months in Gnadenthal 
had passed those who could manage 


the passage money were returning to 
Manitoba 
stayed 
For the Wiebes the great adventure 
now held only fear and anxiety such 


Those who had no funds 


moments as the almost-nightly dis 


covery of tarantula imong the 
children’s bedding, of five-minute 
snake found curled up in Alice’s dress 
in the morning, a bush snake dislodged 
from a small shoe tapped against the 
dirt floor before a child put it on 

Early in June, John Wiebe’s mother 
returned to Lowe Farm in Manitoba 
John and Susie and the children stayed 
behind, for they had no money to get 
home. When she could, John’s mother 
promised, she would send them money 
to return to Canada 

Food in the colony had run low and 
the diet of many had become limited 
to beans and manioca and peanut 
butter For one two-week period after 
his cow died in the swamp John had 
no Way of getting milk for Johnnie, 


the baby: the infant lived on rice 
water. John and his wife frequently 
went without their meals, giving their 
plates to the children Hunger was 


with them always and once John saw 
Mary snatch a stalk of sugar cane 
from the jaw of a passing oxen to suck 
on it herself 

Phroughout the summer and into 
he fall they waited for John’s mother 
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to send them the 


money to buy their 

reprieve ‘What can be holding up 

the money to go * Susie asked John 
again and again 

One evening Mrs. Wiebe noticed a 


inside of her left 


small pimple on the 


knee. She paid it little attention. Soon 
a scab formed. It grew, breaking away 
at its raised edges, suppurating ind 


I ike 
colony, she 
he one on Mrs 
id completely 


many of 
now had 
Dueck’'s 
iround above 


exposing bleeding flesh 
the others in the 
iclimate sore 


leg had spre 


her knee: others had them on calves 

The Wiebes had given up all hope 
of ever getting back to Canada: they 
had become resigned to the loss of the 
baby, for he had not recovered from 
the two weeks on rice water and lay 
listless in the tent, a skeleton of a 
child who would surely die as Agnes 
had died 

Then on New Year's Day ifter 


closest 


a half of the 
that 


ind 
hell 


ilmost a year 


thing to living they could 


imagine wordcamethat John’smother 
had managed to send them $1,800 to 
fly back to Canada It is the best 


Christmas present we got vet John 


'N ine hundred remain in the Para 
guayan colony, some by choice her 
because they have no funds to return 

Canada Those With money » buy 
— plies and have them hauled from 
illarrica and those who will not 
phe the trek was ill-fated and un 
fortunate Nave stayed here hope 
they may be able to get land whict 
will support them; there is the con 
viction that pioneering has Ways been 
heart-breaking in its early stage It 


is part cularly hard on those without 


money, forced to live off a land that 
will raise only tobacco, sugar cane 
peanuts, and kafhr corn for chicken 
feed These people know starvation 

Today back in Lowe Farm, John 
and Susie Wiebe still feel the same 
Way about getting back to Canada 
re thankful They have no 
farm The baby died soon after their 
return; for several months the family 
had only oatmeal and milk to live on 
But no one in Lowe Farm has ever 
heard them complain Before they 
left Paraguay and the Vale of H pp 
ness ill took a vow that they would 
never complain again 

They have kept it carefully lo 
remember, Mrs. Wiebe has only to look 
at her leg and the great spreading 
climate sore which the doctor says he 
must cut out. When she works around 
the house it frequently breaks open 
The scab with ts raised spokes, like 
moles tunneling under a lawn, exposes 


flesh an inch deep. She has only 


to listen to eight-year-old Mary count 


raw 


ng up to 20 In authentic Spanish, o1 
watch the new baby playing on the 
floor with curving range toucan 
beak to remember 

John Wiebe does road m nter nee 
work for the municipality of Lows 
Farm now. He has some souvenirs of 
n own i cylindrical bottle of nt 
reddish soil which stains the fingers 
when rubbed between them n nh 
bottle filled with grey pellets of kafir 
corn: the memory ot fair-hatred 
virl who fell on the round whet heir 
plan inded at Miam t 3 the 
landing field and ery Canad ()} 
Canada! 

He has 1 ghtmare oft beu 3 
Paragua unab thre ind 
release hin nd his « fren fron ’ 
pr n hunger and d t df } 
(Cinadenthal Val fH pine 

No d } i rhe 
thankful to ft back in Canad Hi 
puts it this way V here uld ru 
vet such ountry would grow wheat 
Ke Ne got or people like we 

ver ment like we got vet | S 


k 
Canada’! Oh. God, it is Canada’ 


«HEY, DADDY * 
It’s the one I like best!’ 


THE 


Smith- 
Corona 


Dadd\ if this 
be sure to get me the 


The Sky 


cant 


you're really gotog to buy me a typewriter 


Smith-Corona Skvyvriter, the best one « 


campus riter has a full-sized ke yourd ct we ivt s 


9 Ibs it creep while vou ty pe and’ the su 


pel 


simply won't jam 


@ COLORSPEED KEYBOARD 
@ HALF SPACING 


@ QUICKSET MARGIN STOPS 
@ RETRACTABLE PAPER SUPPORTS 
@ SPEED BOOSTER 
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« 
mother-daughter 
team, Nancy and Elizabeth, re- 
2 present Narthern Llectri 
“ig the name to remember for all 
= home ipplrances large ind 
small. This enthusiastic team, 
Nancy and Eltzaheth, present 
the 1951 BABY ©CHAMP and 
the dynamic new MIDGE, seen 
on the opposite page. Watch 
hi to Nancy an / abeth 
H wherever they ippear vou will 
e, see the tinest in radio, tele- 
refrigerators, ranges 
ind home laundry equipment. 


Last of the Suffragettes 
Continued from page 11 


responsible for the voters’ list; another 
for telephoning; a third in charge of 
driving facilities.”’ She got them 

She got too freely donated — the 
office furniture, stationery, typewriters 
and a radio for the campaign head 
Activity was tremendous 


New spaperman Ross Munro says, “She 


quarters 


slugged the women into working.”” She 
posed for pictures of herself cooking 

‘I'm fit, fiftvish, and can lay my hand 
to anything’ She attended a square 
dancing competition in the Ottawa 
Valley 
there An old country girl like me can 


* Pulled a fast one on the boys 


square dance them under the table.’ 
She was asked whether, like the other 
controllers, she would be using the 
city-owned, chauffeur-driven Cadillac, 
perennially controversial topie in 
Ottawa papers. “‘Not me,” said Char 
lotte. ““Got my own old car and the 
figure and the fitness to ch inge a tire if 
needs be. I'll keep clear of the Caddy 
The Cops on Charlotte's Side 


\t a tough meeting in Lower Town, 
Where trouble was expected from the 
disgruntled, slum-living voters, she 
gave hard facts on her housing develop 
ment schemes. They questioned her 


politics 


Conservative, she shouted back 

If | could only find the conservative 

party!” She finished off with: 
calling for a new deal. Don't you think 
t’s time you drew a Queen to three 
ks The card playing audience 
caught the idea She went out to 
shouts of petite Charlotte!” and, 


Vote tor Whitton! 

The whole city « iught the spirit oft 
Milkmen canvassed for 
Bus drivers on her district 


the thing 
Charlotte 
line would shout at customers ‘Are 
you voting for Charlotte’ If not, 
Her car 
was often recognized downtown and 


there's no room on the bus.”’ 


policemen, recently installed in waist 
high booths at some street corners, 
would stop her and beg, “*Get us out of 
this kiddy coop 

One day she left her car on Metealf 
Street ind when she came back she 
found a ticket charging her with every 
possible traffic offense Four cops 
watched her fury mount, then came 
over to explain, laughing, “‘Look on 
the other side,’ they said. **Ciood luck, 
Charlotte,” was written above 
signatures 

This individual interest and the 
women’s vigorous canvassing brought 
out the largest vote Ottawa had ever 
een, some 60 compared with the 

In the confused celebration of Char 
otte’s victory back home n the 

lave of Rentrew her mother kept 
Open house till close to dawn there 
Vas one pathet te tlie \ small 
laughter of a member on the Whit 


n committee Was seen tugging her 
mothers coat ind pleading Sines 
Charlotte ( et elected, could [now 


Whitton didn’t pause to rest on her 
fter the election she 
vas in Washington attending the fifth 
White House Conference on Children 


nee-a-decade convention to discus 

wress in child and youth work 

In Ottawa the women were se 
ple ised with ther work that thes 
have decided to keep their commit 
tee Intact, their lines to the ranks open 
Charlotte thinks this is a good thing 


ve her the strength of support 


she feels shell need to cope with the 
Board Also she’s looking 
thead We are working on the 19 
now he said “And | 


wouldn't consider they were plowing 
the furrow well if they ran only one 
woman in the civic elections two years 
from now 

She came back to some 600 letters 
of congratulation including a message 
Alb ins, 


might like to 


from her own church of St 
suggesting that she 
consider the memorial pew of Sic John 
A. Macdonald her own, from here in 
And the trouble she had expected was 
waiting for her at City Hall 

Phe custom has always been to allow 
the controller who polls most votes n 
this case Charlotte to choose his own 
department as well as to be considered 
the deputy mayor. She found that th 
vear, since she was a new member, 
there was some disagreement over this 
prerogative. She got into a rip-roaring 


irgument immediately 


‘I'm going to claim the right of 
selecting the Porttolio of Defense she 
told City Hall over the te ephone 
“The women want me to take it. It’s 
the most important The Ottawa 


Board, influenced by the proximity 
the Federal Government, has got int 
the habit of referring to the various 


departments as ““portt los 


‘They want me te 


‘ire Department she Lrum peted 
‘Charming as the Fire Chief is, we 
nothing in common except that he | 
hose and ladders and I have ladders in 
mv hose 

She leaned back in her chair after 
she'd hung up the phone and stared 
sharply it the death mask of (Jucen 
Elizabeth of England, an item of 
vast collection on the Cues 


her 
1 Whom sie 


considers the first modern woman 


“T’m not so sure that’s the 


job,” she said thoughtfully “Now 
housing for low paid employees 
there’s a real stinker’ I’m going to 
see what’s the toughest job go ng and 
I’m going to exercise my right to get it 


What happened was that a new 
department was formed to accommo 
date Miss Whitton’s abilities. It took 
two by-laws to achieve an ntegration 
of interests that’s not been tried on 
civic boards of any other Canadian 
eity It is a new social utilities port 
folio, and her duties will include healt! 
and hospitalization, social aspects o 
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housing, child care, aged and infirm, 
charitable institutions, social aid assist 
ance, delinquency ind =community 
In iddit on, the 
Ippo nted Charlotte to the Civie Hos 
pital Board, the Ottawa Recreation 
Commission and the Board of Health 


Board 


Her fellow members obviously plan to 
keep her busy enough to stav out of 
their hair 

In a lifetime of sponsoring causes 

social service work in its earliest 
stages, adoptions, nursing, health, hous 
ng, and | quor problems her chiet 
nterest has always been women and 

This is the women’s era, she insists, 
ften in language redolent of Emmeline 
Anthony 
Everything in life is a partnership and 


Pankhurst and Susan B 


we women should take the partnership 
of home into the community. We have 
been sluggards. We haven't used our 
franchise as we should. We must strike 
off our shackles and claim our free 

dom She points out cheerfully that 
n the first half an hour of this year 
10 babies were born across Canada and 
seven of these were girls In the pair 
of twins born, the girl came first. Her 
Vital statistics usually lead with the 
innouncement that more women were 
elected in Ontario civic government in 


1} tt 


the past vear t inoin al pre 


There is consternation on the Hill 
believe me she says with a darkly 
gleeful nod in the direction of Ottawa's 
Parliament Buildings “T’ve been 
isked point blank if there is an under 
party 


don't care what 


women's movement 


ground 
Now party a 


woman belongs to just so she'll get 


Continued on page 60 


‘‘Sometimes | think somebody must be paying Tomm 
y paying 


to be bad. His teacher is here to see you again!’ 
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THE BIGGE O IN THE WORLD 


ST LITTLE RADI 


- An eye-catching beauty the 1951 Baby Champ. Available in 
six breath-taking Colours Green, Blue, Ivory, Rose, Brown and Whi 
Modern Speedometer Dial Powertul Miniature 1 
Phono J ind Switch Longer B 1 Aer 
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YOUR NORTHERN ELECTRIC DEALER IS A GOOD MAN TO KNOW 
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COMING 
NEXT ISSUE 


ON SALE MARCH 9 


By RALPH ALLEN 


Tim Buck 


The story of Canada’s No. 1 Communist: What sort of a man is 


How does he operate? How dangerous is he? 


fully-documented report on the career and aims of the man who 
might be Dictator if Canada loses a war against Soviet Russia. 


Conscription — The Great Canadian Debate 
By BLAIR FRASER 


Maclean's Ottawa editor re-examines the bitter conscription con- 
troversy and comes up with some new and surprising findings. 


Regina’s Always Starting Something 
By GEORGE HILLYARD ROBERTSON 


Regina had no business being there in the first place. 
J 
pioneers went ahead anyway to build up a record of firsts which 


includes the mighty wheat pool, the CCF, and a man-made lake. 


The Brash and Battered Boss of Windsor 


By GERALD ANGLIN 


has survived two hectic public probes to squeeze back 
A Maclean's editor tells how he does it. 


Franklin's Folly: A Maclean’s Flashback 
By FRED BODSWORTH 


Sir John Franklin's terrible ordeal in the Arctic ended in tragedy. 
The school books show him as a bold hero and intrepid explorer. 
of that — but is that all of the story? 


How to Save Money On Your Income Tax 
By CHARLES NEVILLE 


wife who works or kids who 


or make spare-time pocket money - 


AND IN THE SAME ISSUE... 


Robert Thomas Allen tells HOW TO BE A PARENT 


June Callwood reports on 


WHOOPING COUGH, OUR NO. 1 BABY-KILLER 


anadian writer Arthur Mayse; Beverley Baxter's 


Continued from page 5&8 
out and do her public duty. The world 
needs a bit of female common. sense 


these days 
She talks n i Voice big 
looks 


mouttl 


i for her 
physical Size Her jaw lik i 
hard anvil Her 


shaped by the hundreds of 


Seems 


small, 


speeches she 


has made: even when she sits thinking 
her mouth shapes words silently. When 


they sound they eithe 


tumble out like small, round stones 


come out in 
drop with the cracking sound of bricks 
She’s made words her business 

hey serve her well, particularly in 
repartes \t 
heckler demanded to know her religion 
Charlotte threw the truth at him. “My 
My father was 


does that leave 


mother’s a Catholic 

an Orangeman. Where 
me? Right in the Anglicar 
farther she'd 


them how her Irist 


Churct 
If she'd Wished to go 
have told 


ran 


mother 


witt her tather by horse 


and buggy to be married by the next 
village’s Anglican minister 
Charlotte Whitton, 
LL.D honorary 
And Doctor | 
don't turned out or 
obstetrical case n the middle of the 


through Ren 


D.C.L 
“Those ire degrees 
don’t go calling me 


Want to be 


night’’), worked her way 
High School taking 


it) night ind put 


trew icounting 


herself throug 
Queen's University with the aid o 
several scholarships and by having sit 


ultaneously three jobs in the immer 


Life Was Never Boring 
fisttul rf 


She graduated Witt 


icademic prizes, an accomplishment 


she ittributes to her Grandmother 
Whitton who would never let her make 
i list of the week's supply of gre 
she was sent to buy as small child 


but forced her to use her memory In 


later vears other academic honors came 


to her: the Doctor of ¢ | Law ft 
King’s College, Halifax n 1939, the 
Doctor of Laws Qlueen ss l'nivers 


1941. and another D.C LL. from Acad 


University, Nova Scot 1948 


were decorations 


Order of the 


matched by service 
inder of the 


the Comm 


British 


kimpire 134, the 


Meda n 1936 nd the Coronation 
Medal in 193 
On graduation she got a job as an 


issistant to the Historical M 


Commission, now part of the 


nNuscripts 


Archive 


She was eligible because of her | } 
marks and medals, but disabled w 
Veteran W inted t he position too Now 


said the De inof Queen's 
“but every Queen's woman 

“Oh, certains 
said Ch 


tsupto you, 


irlotte 


Social Service Coume hen an adjunct 
the Christ (hu ( 
Poronto When people isk whether 
she ever took course 
he reply Before vere. Iw 
meaning tl i didn’t exis 
the mit 

During the depression vears she'd 
travel into the outposts of B. ¢ nal 

praine farms thre 
study conditions ‘ to he 
SOT mes to tt ( nadian Welfare 
Council of which she wa i full 
director from Q4 nd s 


times for the Manitoba Royal Con 
directly for the Dominion 
Csovernment 

She tackled many projects i Doak 


on lumbering in the Ottawa Valley and 


trips to delegate to world 
meetings on ial quest ons 
Througt t all, most of all, she 


wanted to write The 60 pamphlets 
she has turned out on everything from 
community 


delinquency, organization 


to a 


security and immigration 


1.0.D.E 


social 


or the on child welfare 


repor 
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This 


witness in 


in Alberta didn’t quite satisfy her 
landed her as a 
a provinelal libel suit Ihe suit 
dropped but a Royal Commission 
endorsed many of her findings 


last report 
Was 


and 


new laws controlling idoptions have 
been dr iwn up 


Her 


outlet a 


urge to write finally found an 


couple of years ago when 


publishing 


broadcasting veoon Ro 


Thompson accepted her column 
‘Woman on the Line,” for his 10 
ipers. She also writes for the Halifax 


Herald Chronicle 


column 


weekly 
Davy, for the 
9,000 words that 


nd i thrice 
Other 
Ottawa Citizen. The 
make up her weekly output sound just 
talks and are first penned 
She h 


the way she 


in longhand 


is complete freedom 


n subject matter 
Carpentry for Relaxation 


Besides this she writes pamphlets to 


order such as the 6,000-word review 
of the history of education in Ontario 
for Ottawa Normal School and the 


book-length “‘The Dawn of Ampler 


Life 1 study of social work = for 
ex-Conservative leader John Bracken 
She is as familiar a figure in the lofty 
Parliamentary brary as she is on the 
lecture podiums of Canadian women’s 
clubs and schools, colleges nad 


All this activitw is conducted from 


S} ous two-floor flat behind Rideau 
Gate on the edges of Ont swank 


Rockcliffe residential district The 


slightly Victorian, petit point, mahog 


nd dark ruys ecor Was contrit 
uted by Margaret Grier, a close friend 
vho shared the flat with Charlotte for 


0 vears and died while Dr. Whitton 


Was on witness duty in Alberta. Char 


otte describes her still as ‘‘my bette 
yudgyment 

When the pace rets tow strenuou 
he controller goes to her island cabin 
m MeGregor Lake ind indulges in 
one of the tew hobbies she has time 
or patience tor carpentry or to her 
me in the vallev village of Renfrew 
vhere her mother lives 


Bounced, She Bounced Back 


The contrasts of her busy life in the 
es of the world and the quiet of 
the Gatineau Lake ind the Ottawa 
Valles please her Somehow, thie 
brupt difference reminds her of the 
time, on her last visit to Eingland, when 


she was thrown out of the rush sea 


it the Roy Tournament t the 
Olivmpia by a surly guard Three days 
later she was right bach this time in 
the Roval Box as the guest of Princes 
Nlice vife of one me Canadian Gov 
Crener he f At Phe 
Princess, who'd known he Outaw 
Nhe ad | che nd sen 
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Mayor Arthur Reaume. Windsor's colorfu controversial chief 
magistrate, 
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The Power of Color 


Continued from page I7 


degrees, same as the rest of the 


plant,’ replied the building superin 
tendent But he gave in and upped 
the temperature to 74 degrees The 


workers insisted it was still cold 
An executls 

illed 

they 


e sensed the trouble and 
decorators 
“maybe we 


back the 
admitted, 
much blue 

idded to the 
slipcovers of orange and reddish 


An orange stripe was 
wall 
placed on the = chairs Ihe 


wis dropped 


brown 


temperature to 72 and 


the workers thanked the building 
superintendent for keeping the room 
warmer 

British troops, sweltering in tanks 


during the Western 
of 1942, felt cooler 


tank 


Desert campaign 
and fought harder 
Interiors Were 


when the painted 


blue-green 

Color can ilso 
White, in reflecting all 
ilso reflects heat Black 


ind absorbs heat into the 


absorb or radiate 
light 
absorbs light 


heat 


bargain 


White ships in the tropics are claimed 
to be 10 degrees cooler inside than 
black ships The U. S. Bureau of 
Mines reports that four months’ gaso 


line evaporation in a white storage 


tank 
’84 gallons (in a black tank it would 


was 112 


gallons: in a red tank 


be still higher Changing a 20,000 
gallon tank from black to white saved 
one oil company S400 a_year \ 


Russian port opens two months before 


the ice would normally melt by cover 
ing the ice with coal dust The 
blackened ice absorbs” sunlight ind 


melts in halt the time 
W here 


hazy, 


greens and blues are soft and 


purple leaves a blurred image 
on the eve Someone not speaking 


distinctly leaves us mpatient 


ind violet ndistinet 
| effect Mer 


have a similar 
chandising experts say food ina purple 


innoved purplk 


colors 
pac kage will sit on store shelves unt 
the mice eat it 

Bi ick also has some of the depress ng 
Yousuf Kars! 
Ottawa portrait photographer, le irned 


qualities of purple 


early that his large black cumera and 
cloth had 


ence on subjects. ‘The natural character 


focusing a depress ny nflu 


he captures in his portraits are 


the result, he says, of having 
his camera white 
the black head cloth with one of white 


ind gold 


ind of having replaced 


Don't Blame It on Salami 
Where work is physical and mon 
otonous ‘like typing: a color scheme 


leaning to soft reds, yellows, browns 


cream and boredom and 
speeds muscular re When the 


offices of a chemical manufacturer were 


buff eases 


‘action 


changed from grey ind blue to cream 


ind red, tests revealed that typ 


speed increased 12 shorthand tran 
seription 20° 


Where work 


centration or 


mental con 
deta 
colors like red ind 


nvolves 
ittention to fine 
like accounting 
vellow distract and add to eyestrain 
The engineer studying blueprints or 
the skilled 


watches needs an opp 


technician assembling 


tunity to relax 
when he lifts his from the job 


Walls of blue and do this 
In a plant where the fine innards otf 


eves 
green will 
radio tubes are welded over bright gas 
jets, tempers grew short ind break 

ncreased toward the end of each day 


Faber Birren, U.S. lighting and color 


expert, said eyestrain was producing 
mental and physical fatigue. “Give the 
workers a chance to rest their eyes 

he recommended Diab benches and 
walls were painted ght blue i few 
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Take a Tip 
From American Airlines! 


USE DEPENDABLE _ 


CHAMPION 


Spark Plugs 


BE A CHAMPION DRIVER 


Good Spark Plugs are the Ke 


“AMERICAN AIRLINES 


touches of orange were added to break 
monotony Breakages decreased and 
the production rate rose 

Headaches, nausea, fatigue, indiges 
tion and stomach ulcers have sometimes 
been traced by industrial plant doctors 
to the strain of working under glare 
or inadequate lighting Says color 
expert Birren: ‘Many a sick stomach 
blamed on a salami sandwich should 
be blamed instead on eyestrain.” 

By spotlighting cutting blades, drills, 
rollers and electrical contacts accidents 
in some factories have been reduced 
50! A vision expert claims that rail 
crossing accidents could be cut in halt 
by painting locomotives vellow The 
CNR recently painted cabooses a vivid 
orange so that engineers could deter 
mine a mile away whether the rear of 
a freight waiting on a siding was clear 
of the main line 


Peaches for New Mothers 


A Toronto soap firm, seeking sug 
gestions from employees, gets a 50 
greater response now that the sugges 
tion box has been surrounded with a 
red circle on the wall But some oil 
burner manufacturers who use red to 
highlight control knobs levers 
aren't hep to the science. Red is the 
first color to fade out in the dim light 
of a basement 

In modern hospitals color has become 
an aid to healing. Hospital white is on 
the way out. Many Canadian hospitals 
have replaced the harsh unnaturalness 
of white with soft colors 

Greens and blues in operating rooms 
help the patient to relax and anaes 
thesia is hastened. Expectant mothers 
in labor frequently experience a feeling 
of claustrophobia; walls and ceilings 
ippear to press in on them Labor 
rooms of blue, nature’s color of distance, 
help overcome this. But after the baby 
is born the mother needs a change of 
color. Gay colors like peach and pink 
will bring the roses back to her cheeks 

Color can play mischief with your 
stomach When Pan-American Air 
Ways set up a research team to find 


out why their passengers suffered air 
sickness more than passengers of other 
lines the brown-and-vellow color plan 
of plane interiors was found to be the 
culprit Yellow hastened nausea in 
color-sensitive travelers. Pan-American 
redecorated with green, which was 
found to be the best air-sickness pre 
ventive, provided green-tinted pillows 
and blankets and avoided serving 
mayonnaise and other yellow foods 
Air-sickness decreased by 4 


It Looks Bigger in Red 


Many manufacturers skilfully use 
color to attract attention to thet 
produc ts on store shelves \ garden 
implement maker had to enlarge his 
plant after he started painting rake 
ind shovel handles red flooi-wax 
firm boosted sales 25 ina few months 
by changing its brown container to 
red, vellow and black 

Food - packaging designers have 
learned that colors like red, vellow and 
orange on which the eve focuses sharply 
make an object appear larger. Blue, 
green and black seem to reduce the 

ze ot a food package 

The phenomenon of the afterimage 
s also a power in selling. Gaze steadily 
it an electric light for 30 seconds then 
shift vour eves to a sheet of white 
paper. Stare at the paper and you wil 
xe a circle of blue, the afterimage of 
the vellow light. Try it with a bright 
red object, a pencil or a button, held 
in strong light. You wil! see the object 
outlined in blue green on the paper 
The explanation is that when you 
tare, lor examy le, at a red objec t, the 


nerve endings that pick up red 
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The Adventurer 


Would stalk me while supremely bold, 


The eor like mie 
My wite e. the childrer 
| hat pir 

K iu 


rays become temporarily burned out 
When vou shift your gaze to whit« 
paper the burned-out area of the ey 
sees the white minus its red rays and 
white minus red in color physics equals 
blue-green 

A butcher redecorated his shop and 
painted walls yellow. Business slumped 
A consultant explained that customers, 
after gazing at the yellow walls, saw 
i blue afterimage which gave the meat 
in unwholesome purplish bue The 
walls were repainted green Jusiness 
is back to normal for now a red after 
mage makes the ment Pppear fresh 
ind appetizing 

A Chicago packing house went one 
better In its salesroom even sawdust 


on the floor is dved green 
i.ellow Makes You Hungry 


In dress shops the afterimage is also 
out Lo sell A customer selec ts i dress, 
steps into a dressing room to try it on 

It’s wonderful, it makes me look 1 
years younger! she exclaims, looking 
in the mirror. If she had been used to 
the eve-trickery of color she would 
have been suspicious of that blue-green 
wall opposite the dressing room mirror 
The bloom of youth she saw in her 
cheeks wasn't put there by the new 
dress it was the pink afterimage of 
the blue-green wall mirrored behind 
her face 

Food research has proved that warm 
colors vellow, cream, peach and so 
on, With smaller areas of red or orange 
as trim) stimulate our appetites and 
induce us to order larger meals (and 
leave bigger tips’ than blue and green 
surroundings 

A quick-service sandwich shop in 
Montreal was losing business becatise 
patrons, after eating, lounged back in 
their seats to chat, OCcCUpPVINE space 
that new arrivals had to wait for 
* Your place is too restful,” a decorator 
told the owner So the lighting was 
increased and cream walls were changed 
to yellow trimmed with reddish brown 
The owner reports, ““No more loung 
ing: they eat quickly and get out 

A New York art deale ittributes 
share of his success to the same dea 
Several vears ago he instructed one of 
his buyers to select the brightes nd 
most discordant wal paper to be found 
for his bedroom 

‘I mean it!” the dealer repeated 


‘Il want something so dreadful that 


as soon as I open my eves IT shall have 
to get out of that room I] don’ moike 
money lying n hed' 


+4 When [T was just a little guy 
‘ | dreamed ft growing big so l 
3 Could sail to islands overseas 
Where hostile aborigines 
-earehed for buried pirate gold 
Howeve the house next door 
Me There ved a girl (one Vd tenore) 
o CHAMp, Who dreamed of growing up to be 
breve 
i 
3 é 
4 
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27,500 ib & 


...and sidewalk superintendents, too 


It happens only “once in a blue moon” in the construc- 
tion industry! 

Not one—but TWO NEW crawler tractors are being 
introduced this month by Allis-Chalmers...and both are 
completely new, from the ground up. 

They will make the operator's job easier... servicing 
more simple ... boost daily production for owners. 


The pattern was set by the famous Hydraulic Torque 


Converter tractor and the ever-popular Model HD-5— 
the largest and smallest in the Allis-Chalmers track-type 
line. Now come these two in-between sizes, the HD-9 
and HD-15, with a design that has been well tried, tested 
and proved. 

We believe these four models make up the world’s 
most modern line of crawler tractors...each a new yard- 


stick in its class for crawler performance. 


RUMELY, LTD. 


SASKATOON TORONTO + WINNIPEG 


ORIGINATOR OF THE TORQUE CONVERTER TRACTOR 


ALGARY «© EDMONTON «+ REGINA 


CRAWLER TRACTORS + MOTOR GRADERS + ROAD MACHINERY + ENGINES + FARM AND INDUSTRIAL WHEEL TRACTORS «+ FARM EQUIPMENT 
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HERE IS THE BOOK THAT IS HELPING THOU- 
SANDS CREATE AND ENJOY GREATER HOME 


it k 
d 
TORONTO 


se 


DO NOT DETACH LABEL 


BOOK WITH CARE 


from Home Book Service 
th) Dundas Street West 
Ontario 
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Politics Most intricate 


political arts is criticism, 


Politic 
of all the 
as it has short of 


to stop an inch 


making it necessary to put forward 
an alternative program \ 


Colonist. 


cloria 


Trav - Ilogical Today's defini- 


tion Tourist a guy who travels 


thousands of miles to get a picture 
of himself standing by his car. Van- 


couver Proi ince. 


Give it a Fair Chance The 
medical profession announces again 
that whisky is no cure for the com 
mon cold, but then neither is the 
medical profession. Brandon Sun 

Look, Ma, no Handouts! Uncle 


Sam has outdone Atlas; he’s carrying 


the world with both hands in his 
pockets. Calgary Herald 

Of Rue and the Morgue Love 
is like a mushroom. You're never 


sure whether it’s the real thing until 
it’stoolate. St. Catharines Standard. 
Hash is the triumph 
Toronto Daily 


Last Rites 


of ends over odds 


Star. 

Settled out of Court) One hard 
thing about being poor is the danger 
of getting shot instead of being sued 


for breach of promise. Sudbury Star. 


AND 


DOM 


JASPER 


A salesman 


Hide - and - Seek 
making a two-week stay in town 
bought some Limburger cheese to eat 
in his room. When he got ready to 
leave, he still had half of it. He 
didn’t want to pack it, nor did he 
want to leave it lying in his room, 
so he buried it in the dirt of a potted 
plant on the window sill. 

A few later he received a 
telegram from the hotel: “‘We give 
Where did put it?”-—Sé, 


Telegraph Journal. 


days 


up. you 


Johr 


Haul 


a subway 


Short A man slipped on 
the stair of started 
to slide down to the bottom. Half 
way down he collided with a woman, 
and the two 


together. 


and 


her down 
continued their 

After they had reached the bot- 
the still dazed, con- 
tinued to sit on the man’s 


Looking up at her he said politely: 


knocking 
way 
tom, woman, 
chest. 


“I’m sorry, madam, but this is as 
far as [ go.” Port Moody (BC. 


Advance. 


Effort Sunday Schoo! 
Who made you, my litt! 


Joint 
‘Teacher 


man 


Litthke Man God made part of me. 


Sunday School Teacher What do 
you mean by that? 
Little Man He made me little, 


and I just growed the rest myself. 
Fort W Times-Journal, 


liam 


By Simpkins 


*‘How did 


this breakfast in bed 


business jet startec 
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> Did you ever 


shop for dinner in Paris? 


Even if you parlay voo like a native. you get a queer, lost feeling | KS | like. he puts his na yn it " 
the first time you go marketing in a foreign country id if it doesn't { vhat no 
And if do ric 
You look at the shelves filled with strange goods, and not one of them i 
means anything to you. And you haven't the faintest idea which are good, 
and which are so-so, and which won't satisfy vow at all 
Brand name e you th ynder roft ' 
And if. by chance. you happen to see a familiar manufacturer's 
: leaving it alone. And that power—a f 
brand among the strangers—well. take our word for it, : 
- lat Keeps n rpothel 
yvouembruace it like an old old triend! 
mak their products better and off 
Phere’s nothing like a little travel to make you realize how our yi ore and n for r mor 
system ot br ind names makes life easier power 
und pleasanter and sater, too. Kno our brand 
‘re at home, when a manufacturer develops a product hat ple ( 
Here at | 


Whenever you buy — 


demand the brand you want 


Published in the interest of Consumer Pr 


MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE 


in Cooperation with 


BRAND NAMES FOUNDATION 


RA 


tection by 


A non pr fit educational foundation 
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So you have 
a new vane 


throom which 


y want t ways spat 
lean. Then i et Sani-Flu 
it F 1-Flush is the 
| th of ca ful 
d « to cl 
the toile bowl thorough 

> Flush d the work ch 

N mi y ibt > 
Flush di fect nd 1 

ble fil which hart 

ger Just llow di t ncan 
Made in Canad Distributed by 
Hi ld F. Ritchie & ¢ 
Ltd.,1 nto, Ontario 


Sani- 


Sant ‘Hush 


Good Housekeeping ) + 
No aed 


4 


PERFUMED with a 


mild, fresh fragrance 


lich... ltch...ltch 


I Was Nearly Crazy 


A'S FINEST 
GARETTE 


AILBAG 


Skywriting Wanted to Stop Wars 


I’ve just been reading the editorial 
of Jan. 15 (“Let's Stop the Fourth 
World War Too") and I think it’s a 
great piece of writing and should go 
into every home on this continent. It’s 
all so true we could easily take 
100 million people here and not notice 
them but not under our present sys- 
tem of finance. - James Loader, Lloyd 
minster, Sask 


@ Kverything you say has been crying 
to be said, and will ery One thing 
I'd add: the millionaire war-munitions 
manufacturers and other super-war 
profiteers must all be stopped But 
when??? Weber, Victoria 

* Move over, you have company 
Your editorial of Jan. 15 should be 
written in the sky Why murder, 
n the name of 


ind dey state 


destroy 


1 doubtful liberty? I am sure a large 


number of Canadians would preter to 
save the freezing Koreans from expo 
sure and starvation Statesmanship 


one can ensure peace 1) Gray, 


@ A suggestion from me might not be 
o place First of all, we have 
not won the Third World War, and 
I think you will agree with me that 
since the Second World War we have 
been slipping t is to be hoped 
the Security Council will adopt a more 
friendly attitude tow 
Asia and Egypt, so that our relations 
with these races will be mproved In 
the United States and Canada nothing 
real has been done to stop the steady 
progress of nflation this one item 
causing more unrest in North Amer 
than any other single thing | can 
mention, and could lead to the rapid 


growth of Communism WA. Head 
rick, Vegreville, Alta 


A New Word for Peace? 


Your Jan. 1 editor ‘Do We Need 


New Word for Peace is timely It 
prom] ted by n ©} sode which 
doin the meetin f the 
Department of Social Service of the 
Church of England in Canada \ 
member of the couns stated that in 
his opinion the churches had lost the 
nitiative of peace to the Communists 
ind that the church had no. positive 
program tor peace He was thinking 


the Stockholm Appeal en 
vineered by the World Congress for 


ice We tv eve fhe Was Wrong, 


Poss bly 


the people of 


except as the Communists give lip 
service to peace 
The council 
tions has formed . a positive 
Christian program for peace not 
peace at any price, but justice at all 
The council was refusing to allow 


in reports and resolu 


itself to be a party to a program which 
possibly, even probably, was allied to 
one particular political point of view 
It was also refusing to be led into a 
negative pacificism. The Rev. Dr 
W.W. Judd, General Secretary, Church 
House, ‘Toronto 

@ There is one country in the world 
responsible for our present situation 
and one man in that country who is 
the mainspring of all our troubles 
and that is Great Britain and Winston 
Churchill. [| am 62, born in Toronto 
of English forebears i veteran, tront 
line 1915-1918; a prisoner of war for 
two and a half years in Germany I 
know that what I write now is 
truth. Wm. G. Ashdown, Wintnipeg 


gospel 


@*‘Do We Need a New Word For 
Peace” The answer is “*No.” Pe 

means nothing more or less than non 
interference, and that begins and ends 
with the individual. When we ourselves 
are not peaceful how can we expect 
nations to be? Gordon V. ‘Towle, 
\ 
Just one you really 
think that every idea espoused by 


Hed dupes 


question do 


Communists and their so-« 


Is necessarily bad Or that ill 
inti-Communists are always right’ 
Grace W Gleed, Okanagan Centre, 


@ The editor has, [I'm afraid, got his 
vowels mixed just [ike 
want all of us to do 

crops up in their vocabu 
* plec Ihe reby 


word pe ce’ 


lary it really means 


they seek to give you an earful while 
they are seeking a mouthful. -H. P 
Hebbes, Carseland, Alta 


Faith for Christmas 


I've just been rereading your 
Christmas editor il, ** Faith, the Finest 
Christmas Present,” and | am_ per 
turbed We cannot remove nor de 
stroy evil, can we? And you admit 
that all these 1,950 Christmases have 
failed in making anything like brother 
hood or peace on earth iny more 
ipparent. Christ came, as you know, 
That’s us. We 


‘Let him that 


to save the ungodly 

are all in the same boat 
Without sin first cast a stone 
Why have all these 

failed? Simply because 


1950 years 
many. still 
believe it is the privilege of mankind 
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For Quick Cough 
Relief, Mix This 
Syrup, at Home 


You'll surprise how quickly ba 
h can be relieved, when t 
ve ecipe ally 
Canada I e to 
I a b pe 2 ince 
I if with i ed 
2 4 ter 
eda ed No ¢ 
eede Oo ca ) 
i f ed ef 
I ind t fire 
Q t ene effec I 
‘ t ear th pa 
i the embrane 
« 
edie ‘ vell 
t ette i a ) 
f ed please 


FOR EXTRA CONVENIENCE GET NEW, 
READY-TO-USE, PREPARED PINEX. 


EVERYBODY ENJOYS, 


[~ Why do things happen? 


This vital question answered in 


THE DIVINE PROVIDENCE 


Gives clear and sur 
an tence of a ev 
all es 
f ¢ life il, 
ns} g t k to stud e 

640 pages, substantially bound 


pocket edition postpaid 25¢ 


The SWEDENBORG FOUNDATION 
Div. 11, 51 E. 42d St., New York 17, N.Y. J 


INSIST 
ON THE 
GENUINE 


TRADE MARK 


PETROLEUM JELLY 


SEEDS, PLANTS, BULBS, FRUITS, ETC. 
PLAN EARLY TO PLANT PLENTY 


DOMINION SELD HOUSE 
GEORGETOWN, ONT. 
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MORE MAILBAG: 


to bring the kingdom of heaven = on 


earth into being That is a job for 
our Creator Himself to do. In etiect we 
pray for the Lord to bring the kingdom 
nto being, but take it for granted that 
He has given us the job to do 


S. A. Whitfield, Parksville, B.C 


The Kinsmen Are Content 


Please ecept my thanks tor the 
plendid article on Kinsmen that you 
published Jan. “Don't Call 
Babbitts’ 

ub was happy to read about us 

Harry Altner, Bulletin Editor, Kins 
men Club, St. Jérome, Que 


Needless to 


A Jolt from Emily 


| have been lent reader for quite 


number of ye irs but I got olted 1 yt 


tive irticle 


complacency by 


on Emily Carr, “The Genius We 
Laughed At Jan. 1 Oh, do please 
ve ous) more ibout our Canadian 


rtists and, if | may be so bold as to 


@ Congratulations on recalling Emily 


Carr to our attentior No Cana 
dian could offer us more courage and 
nspiration, or more truly point the 


vay of our deliverance from a materia 
stic and mechanized society than she 
Let us reread her four books with an 
open mind, study her paintings in 
vht of them, and we will see the real 


Cart Mrs. Katherine C. Daly, 


oeronto 


The Real Nature of Deafness 


Phe article ‘| Take my Ears off 


. further spreads the 


it Night Jan. | 
tragic misunderstanding of the nature 
of deafness. Norris Hodgins, the man 
described as “stone dea s not deaf 

ill He is hard of hearing ind not 
even severely so, judging from the text 
It is of titanic importance to. the 
education of the deat cl ldren that the 
he iring public understand the bysmal 


+} 


difference between deatness wk of 


functional hearing ind detect ‘ ud 


tion which can be remedied with the 


use of a hearing aid 
Phe deaf child has no bridge of sound 
o knowledge hard-ot-hearing 
sungster has tl sume es of 
education possessed t hearing child, 
en if | iudition xpanded witl 
hearing aid. The proce f thinkir 


bound up with the use of words ind 
the deaf child ha no conception « 
vhat a word Is i te 


enshll the hos com 


or idult « } I 

plex in the entire field of education 
The dult deat of Canada mplore 

you to be careful n use of terms 


regarding the deaf and individuals with 


defective hearing David Peikoff, Se 
etary, Canadian Association of the 
Dent, ‘Toronto 
Two Were Very Comical 
About 15 months ago d 
! me forgotten oVyvous ying 
omy | orites of \1 
t ead ( ‘ | 
nd Vil 
\pp I ‘ irtie + and 
> | did not re i 
I found very inter 
nte SLIM}: 
ve od 
ood 
Cor ind ad 


fa rly good 


poor 


t 


Thomas W. McKay, Chath m He ad, 
N.B 


Parents Are Wonderful People 


Just a note to say how much | 
enjoyed your three-part article, “It’s 
a Tough lime to Be i Kid It 
was splendidly written and certainly 
teld us the facts. I thank God for my 


parents who are wonde rful peopl ind 


ilwayvs welcome a gang of us after 
skating or any such function It 

hard for us young people who were 
brought up and reared by good Chris 
tian parents to realize that itl KIdS 
irent S lucky is We J Ml 


Oshawa, Ont 


@ 1 feund the most interestis point 


of all in Jaeques Godbout’s remark 
‘How many Canadians have been 
from Vancouver to Halifax! Hurral 
At least n Montre il they or SOIT 
body Know that the Mar nes 


part of ¢ inada Obviously Nl Katz 


is from Ontario As just as 


is he mentions his coast-to-coast tour 
of Canada neve mention he 
Maritimes’ 

\ broad-minded ‘Toronte 
once said that the Maritimes’ greatest 
export Was brains, so no wonder we 
Maritime teen-age dor have time 
to Wear “drapes n morbid colors 
headlines in crime \ S. -lohr n 


so represents a large ‘ f Mon 
tal v bud t for the day How tn 
in art n It's A Tougt Vir 
be a Parent 
letter If it ever got Into print witt 


my name attached, my teen-age daug! 
ter would be awtully cross with me mma 
Mr. Katz wouldn't want that to hay 
pen, would he Disgruntled Dad 


Preston, Ont 


A Reader for 43 Years 


Learn The Truth About 
THE CATHOLIC CHURCH 
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RELIGIOUS 
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School 


Fidelity Circulation Company of Canada 
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Lhe intervie was published 
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NOW- YOU CAN GET 

e 
1] TH et SANDS of Canadians have bought books from Home Book } 
1] Service because of their money back guarantee If you are not 
completely satistied with your copy of The Complete Book of 
1} CARDEN MAGIC. return it postpaid and in good condition within 5 days | 
fo receipt aod vetund will be mailed te sou the same das | 

— 

As Now 1 need only ONE book 
to p u make ur ! 
ind lawn a. success This big 
book explains | pra i 
garde 
pertormed il 
t self-ceaching he rse 

"4 prac garde 

Pia da NRuUage 

Th is re othing te like 
The Come Book of GARDEN 
MAG It shows vou what « 

h de ures « 

showing how 

by a p gardener 

ir, simple ge it 

beg er ise ind 
nak pid progress w 

re 
et t for 

bby Ss You w 

a f he Complete Book t 
GARDEN MAGIC w help you 
og 
THIS IS A BIG BOOK-—MEA 
SURES 8” x 105, 1} Is 
PRICED ECONOMICALLY Al 
ONLY $4.95 A COPY POST 

3 PAID A LIMITED Nt MBER 

Mad IS NOW AVAILABLE ON A 

NO-RISK MONEY BACK 
OLLER 
t 

y O ta fille pages this gre b 
it tew Chapters ve gz every 

3 NOW IS THE TIME FOR GARDEN PLANNING! 

= 

PLANNING sath 

SOIL FERTILITY and HOW TO MAINTAIN IT 

LAWN and GRADIN 
EES AN HRUE 
PLAN Ni TRANSPLANTING and PRUNING 

THE wit tN 

st 
A EN 

t vt ABLE ARDEN 

BER 

PL t re 

\ IN TODAY $19 

DO NOT DETACH LABEL FROM COUPON 

bes k Se 
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NAME 
ADDRESS 
PRINT FULL NAME AND ADORESS ABOVE FOR PROMPT DELIVERY 

c FROM HOME BOOK SERVICE, 

210 DUNDAS STREET WEST, 
ae TORONTO 2. ONTARIO 
BOOK WITH CARE 


MOTORIST in Prince Edward 
Island thinks he has discov 
ered 


ceiling on the rising cost of every- 


how to impose a_ price 


He stopped at a_ service 
recently an@ found two 
laughing while of 
read from a 
paper. They had found the 
on the seat of a car left for repairs, 
they 
it to him to read 


thing 

station 
mechanics 
sheet of 


them aloud 


paper 
told the motorist, and handed 


It was a work list containing some 


mar’s 15 Bucks’ worn! 
~ 


15 items from car wash to valve 


grinding. Penciled across the bottom 
were the words I stop when 
you reach $15.” 


Visiting a publicschoolin Napanee, 
Ont., an art authority was pleasantly 
almost 


astonished to see every 


hand raised in a class of 10-year-olds 


when he asked, ““How many of you 
have ever heard of a Canadian 
painter named Tom Thompson?” 
He went away with suddeniy 


heightened estimate of art apprecia 
tion among our youth. The teacher 
didn't 


Thompson is the 


bother telling him Pom 


name of a local 


decorator 


decided re- 


\ Toronto 
a bolder approach to the 


minister 
cently on 
problem of delinquent churchgoers. 
He phoned one man and asked why 
he hadn't “Never 
was the 


been attending 
seem to get iround to it” 
blunt reply. The minister offered to 
call personally in his car the next 
Sunday 


Next 


through his sermon 


ind drive the man to church. 
Sunday he halfway 
When he real- 
ized he'd forgotten to pick 


After the 


phoned and apologized and wound up 


up his 
parishioner service he 
by insisting that next Sunday he'd 
a taxicalb 

Next 


most half over when the parishioner 


send 


Sunday the service was al- 


with a tremendous grin on 
\fter the 
isked him what 


ilked il 
his face and sat down 
service the minister 
had happened 

Well, said the 


irrived all 


parishioner, the 
taxicab right and the 


driver, obviously impressed by the 
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nature of his mission, hustled him 


into the cab, drove him to church 
ind handed him over to an usher 
He sat there for some time until the 
usher tapped him on the shoulder, 
led him outside. There was the same 
cabbie who, with more hustle than 


“And,” said 


ever, drove some more 
the parishioner, “here I am.’ 

The driver had taken him to the 
wrong church, discovered his mistake 
when he reported back to his of- 
conscientiously 


fice and then had 


straightened things out. 
e 


An Army 


was being 


private at an Ontario 
tele- 
With 


a minimum of calls he was learning 


camp trained as a 


phone switchboard operator. 
the work swiftly until the officers 
began calling to give their orders 
Soon every line on the board was 
occupied and his phone continued 
to ring furiously. 

He viewed the board nervously for 
i moment and then called for his 
instructor. “‘What do I do now?” he 
isked 

“Better pull out the plugs and 


start over,’ quipped the instructor 


and was horrified when pupil 


hastily ripped out all connections. 

It took the instructor an hour to 
straighten things out. The private 
stood by, happy in the knowledge 


that he’d obeyed orders. 


When the Cloverdale, B. C., fire 
and - death 
recently the 


siren screamed its life 
summons one night 


newest member of the volunteer 


brigade reacted in the department's 


best traditions He jumped from 
ir! 
BE BACK 
500N 


warm bed into cold clothes and raced 
half a mile through the dark to the 
fire station. He was in time to fling 
himself onto the platform of the fire 
truck which then raced half a mile 
through the dark to his next-door 


neighbor's house. 


Parade pays 35 to S10 for true. humorous anecdotes reflecting the current 


Canadian scene. No 


Vaclean’s Magazine. 481 University 


contributions can 


Parade. ¢ 0 


fddress 


Toronto. 
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radition 


The Kor al IInd Re iment 
q 
Wi War 


e “Van Dow 
fistinctuuion of tor ( ‘ 
) nk P full 

service overseas. Pro ‘ past CIN colour 

is one of Canadas honoure re 

TRADITION COUNTS 
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= 
O'KEEFE’S BREWING COMPANY LIMITED 


> 
| 
fh, 
AS 
| 
the Royal 22nd Regiment took part in the init ne i . 
of the Allied torces in Sicily and serve thre portant 
1 
engagements northward through Italy ¢ ‘ 
remembered for their storming of Casa Berar ring : ; 
battle of the Moro River 
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Your Communits for Keeps! Bor heeps because of the life- 
) // tine Wear-protection of Comununity s own solid silver "Ower- 
f the enduring good taste of Community ’s five world- 
i popular patterns When vou buy Community. vou're buying 
/ for keeps for vour bridal table. vour lifelong entertaining. 
ie THE FINEST SItlVERPLATE ‘ And be thankful: vour dealer can supply Community * at 
the pleasant price of for dinner services for six. 
PATTERNS TO LIV WITH ... PATTERNS TO LOVE 
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